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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Every great reform in the condition of peoples has existed first 
as an idea debated by some few minds in a country. Free-trade 
existed in the works of Adam Smith, and was little better than a 
literary curiosity until it became an object of organized agitation, 
and grew into a statute under the hands of Peel. The Congress 
at Brussels is distinguished from the organized agitations of the 
same kind by the fact that it represents not a country but a con- 
tinent. That which has become a fact for England is still only 
a theoretical idea for Europe. It has become, however, an or- 
ganized idea ; and the organization, we know, is the harbinger of 
a statutable fact. The town of Brussels, supported by the pro- 
yincial towns, dressed itself out in flags and all the signs of 
public rejoicing, and gave to Free-trade a welcome not unlike 
that given to Queen Victoria. Among the foreign visitors who 
have been collected by the Belgian Association, were men stand- 
ing for countries in every stage between extreme protection and 
complete free trade. The debate will be useful, if only in esta- 
blishing certain broad facts and distinctly marking the position 
that each country occupied. Holland, for example, positively 
laid claim, through its representative, to be one of the most liberal 
nations of Europe; but Antwerp proved that Holland is still 
to a great extent protectionist,—refusing, for example, free 
border intercourse between Holland and Belgium. Piedmont 
is yet contending with the remains of a protective system, 
which it will require some time to sweep away completely ; but 
taxation on cereals has been abolished; and it is observed that 
as the protective tariff is lightened the working classes increase 
their consumption of useful articles, and advance in prosperity 
and education. Some countries have drifted back. For ex- 
ample, the Count Arrivabene was right in saying that ‘“ Tuscany 
was the first country to proclaim freedom of commerce”; she 
passed from the extreme of protection to a large freedom, sud- 
denly, and as suddenly developed a poor and meagre population 
into one of the healthiest and most contented. But that was in 





evidently calculated upon bringing over other states of Europe to 
assist her in procuring a confirmation of her pettifogging reserves. 
Thus the strongest efforts are made in Moscow, as well as else- 
where, to win the good-will of France, with the immediate pur- 
pose of wheedling France into the special interpretation that 
Russia put upon the treaty after the Conference at Paris sepa- 
rated. Lord Granville is said to have broken the ice at Moscow 
by the geniality of his entertainments : but although the Rus- 
sians may be seduced into dancing, they will scarcely be tempted 
from their diplomatic objects. ‘‘ Bolgrad” and ‘ the Isle of 
Serpents” still figure in the accounts from the Black Sea, not- 
withstanding the Granville balls and dinners in the ancient 
capital ; and, notwithstanding the attention shown to the Count 
de Morny, it is said a French fleet will join ours in the Euxine 
as well as in the Bay of Naples. 

In Spain, O’Donnell, who succeeded in outwitting Espartero, 


has by this time discovered that he has outwitted himself. He 


has been unable to stop the progress of the reaction which he 
succeeded in commencing as War Minister under the Liberal 
Premier Espartero. He officered the army with reactionary men, 
and prepared for the coup d’état which displaced the Liberal 
Ministry. He then desired to establish an intermediate régime, 
which should reconcile moderate Liberalism with impunity for 
the Court, and permanency of place for himself and friends, But 
the Court, which had thus won over the army, destroyed the 
Constituent Cortes, and displaced unpleasant politicians from 
office, required something more. Queen Isabella is not the first 
who has affected to unite the character of saint with that of 
sinner: her Majesty has had special testimonials from the Pope, 


| and she cannot abide the continued sale of ecclesiastical property 





under the mortmain law which has for some time been established 
in Spain. O’Donnell’s Finance Minister, Cantero, reckoned the 
proceeds from the sale of Church property among his assets: the 
Court refused permission to his plan, and accepted his resigna- 
tion. O’Donnell, it seems, would have resigned too; for, de- 
feated and mortified, he appears finally to have suecumbed under 
the sense of impending disgrace; and it is understood that he 
retains office provisionally until the return of Narvaez, the fit 
man to carry out a complete reaction. 

The meetings of a periodical kind which diversify the recess 
have supplied the customary autumnal lectures to town and 
country. At the Oldham Lyceum, we have had lectures on the 
progress of education, from Lord Stanley, Sir James Shuttle- 


| worth, and Mr. W. J. Fox ; at Carlisle, a lecture from Sir James 


the days of Leopold the First, “of happy memory”: and how | ; ‘ 
adapted to the working man, with his scanty leisure, but his 


much of his reforms has been counteracted now! Tuscany, once 
in advance of England, is now behind Piedmont. Even Belgium, 
which is at present the Continental capital of Free-trade, has 
local and general burdens to remove. But the comparison which 
the nations are instituting between their laws and their condi- 
fons, material, social, and political, must necessarily end in 
showing that governments and peoples equally derive substantial 
benefits, comfort, contentment, and wealth, from carrying out 
free trade. 


Watch is still kept for the progress of events in the Black Sea 


Graham, on the progress of agriculture; and at Hertford, a lec- 
ture from Sir Edward Lytton, on things in general, particularly 
the renewal of friendship with the United States, and the condi- 
tion of the Continent, which threatens a not distant employment 
of our troops. 

The Oldham lecturing flowed purest from the mouth of Lord 
Stanley ; who supplied a kind of manual for a course of education 
‘‘ os sublime” opportunities. The other speakers, Sir James 
Shuttleworth and Mr. Fox, carried on a kind of competitive 
lecturing, the one in favour of the Government plan of education, 
the other in favour of a less restrictive plan ; and on the whole, 


| in that theatre, Mr. Fox appeared to carry off the victory both 


| cultural statistics. 


and in the Bay of Naples. The ultimatum from the French Go- | 


vernment is said to have been delayed ‘‘ another day ” by the 
pres / of Count Walewski that his Imperial Master should 
“consider” again before he despatched the last word. The 
French fleet 
but it is a long time coming. 

— elements of the dispute with Russia have not changed : 
ue only new fact is, that instead of being explained away, the 
. interpretation which Russia puts upon certain portions 
faith; with this addition, that the diplomatists of Russia have 
(Larest Epirron.] 


| disagreeable taxation. 
is still announced to follow up the French note ; | 


| 
| 
| 


in argument and in the applause of his audience. 

Sir Edward Lytton threw the largest amount of his exposition 
and feeling into a protest against the method of collecting agri- 
There was much practical sense in this part 
of his speech. You have made it, he said, compulsory, which is 
offensive to the farmer; and you have placed it in the hands of 
the Poor-law Commissioners, who have been associated with 
rural conflicts and are involved in the odiums connected with 
The collection of the statistics, he says, 
should be quite voluntary ; and then it would succeed, as it has 
in Scotland, as it has in Belgium; and it should be placed under 
the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade, which is not 
made unpopular by being a taxing department. We have al- 
ready pointed out the fact that a machinery exists throughout 


wears every day a stronger aspect of deliberate bad | the country quite as complete as the Poor-law machinery, in the 


local Registrars. 
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Sir James Graham played the part of the Free-trade farmer in 
jovial style ; lecturing his hearers on their mistakes in too much 
devotion to corn and too little attention to grass, and proclaiming 
for all nations which adopt free trade a great increase in wealth 
and prosperity. The pleasant and amusing facet was, the happy 
reception of these doctrines in the midst of an agricultural din- 
ner-party. 





The death of Lord Hardinge has followed fast upon his sudden 
retirement from the Horse Guards. The veteran soldier will be 
attended to the grave by universal regret. Few men have won 
a more general esteem from their country ; few have provoked 
less enmity. When he was a party man in the House of Com- 
mons, he was liked on the opposite side. He has always 
served with credit. Even when he has made mistakes, as men 
of higher capacity have done, he has repaired the error by a 
gallant self-sacritice. 
to foresee the Sikh invasion ; but when it came he threw himself 
into the defence with a personal gallantry and devotion worthy 
of the most chivalrous days. In oflice, his weak point was a 
courtesy in yielding too much to those around him ; and he often 
incurred the discredit of things that he disliked but tolerated. 

Lord Hardinge represented a régime that has passed by ; and 
the disciple of Wellington could scarcely have been expected to 
constitute himself, at his age, an officer in the Army of the 
Future. He has, however, been unfairly treated by those who 
affected to adopt a new system of military government, and 
who have thus saved the worn-out system from absolute re- 
moval, while covering it with a few specious but superficial 
reforms. In Lord Hardinge we haye lost a tine specimen of the 
old English officer, but we have not rubbed off the pipe-clay of 
the old system with him. On the contrary, much of it survives 
in its worst form. The Peninsular veterans, who had been super- 
annuated in the long peace, have carried away with them the tra- 
ditions of actual service ; while the idle dilettante class of officers 
that have taken their places have not had sufticient experience in 
the late short war to make our army really a school for soldiers. 

This fact has shown itself painfully in old and condemned 
practices which are still kept wp, even in our boasted home en- 
campments. Officers returning new from the rough lessons of 
the Crimea have been mortified to find that, underneath the pre- 
tended reforms and efforts of the present day, the same idle 


As Governor-General of India, he failed | ind : Amcwar ‘ 
| credit for 3000/7, and a discount-credit for 6000/. ; 





abuses were continued, apparently because the home-keeping, | 


place-purchasing soldiery, is incapable of a professional idea. A 
correspondent of our own, ‘‘ One of the Light Division in the 
Crimea,” is only one in a class of military men that perceive the 
mischief still lurking in our system. 
strength and influence to do so, if they did but ascertain their 
own numbers and their own earnestness. Should Sir Edward 
Lytton’s anticipation prove to be correct, the course of events on 
the Continent may force upon us another rough lesson for our 
neglect—and may send us in another heavy school-bill, with 
“* extras,” . 


Che Alrtropalis. 

Tue Court of Common Council resumed its sittings on Thursday, <A 
letter from the Office of Public Works was read, notifying that the Go- 
vernment have determined to survey the Thames; and requesting a copy 
of a plan of the river made in 1823 under the direction of Mr. Telford, 
The request was granted. <A report from the General Purposes Com- 
mittee, recommending that ‘ the whole subject of metage ”’ 
considered with a view to a settlement, was sent back to the Committee 
with instructions to carry it into execution. Some discussion arose on 
different motions on the subject of Corporation Reform; and it was ulti- 
mately agreed that a Committee should be appointed * to consider and 
report their opinion as to the alterations and provisions which should be 
made, and, generally, what should now be done for the better regulation 
of the Corporation of London, and the management of its affairs; stating 
what can be effected by the powers of this Court, and what would ap- 
pear to require Parliamentary aid.” 

The death of Alderman Hunter imposed on the Ward of Coleman 
Street the duty of electing his successor. Losing no time, the inhabit- 
ants met in the Wardroom on Wednesday,—Mr. J. B. Heath, formerly 
a Bank Director, in the chair,—and adopted, on the motion of Mr. J. I 
Palmer, seconded by Mr. J. D. Powles, a resolution, calling upon the 
Ward Deputy, Mr. Hale, to stand forward as a candidate for the gown. 
Mr, Heath stated that Mr, Hale would willingly accept the office. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Court of Proprictors of the East India 
Company, on Wednesday, Mr. Lewin moved and Mr. Jones seconded a 
resolution condemning “ the seizure of the territories of Oude, as one of 
the worst examples of Indian spoliation.” Both gentlemen spoke co- 
piously on the injustice done to the ‘ moral” King of Oude; and the 
Court attentively listened to their dissertations, without saying one word 
of reply. Colonel Sykes, on the part of the Directors, explained that they 
had given every facility to Mr. Jones and Mr. Lewin, by not bringing 
into operation the law that required the presence of teventy proprietors at 
any discussion. They were willing that the opinions of those proprietors 
should go forth to the werld. Both the Directors and the Government 
have approved and supported the policy of Lord Dalhousie, and that 
rendered it unnecessary to argue the question. The resolution was 
negatived without a division, 





They might acquire the | 


| by directors and officers— 


The shareholders of the Royal British Bamk met at the Lond 
Tavern on Saturday, to receive from the Directors an official statemene 
of the pesition of their affairs. The Directors present were— the ri 
vernor Mr. Esdaile, the Deputy-Governor Mr. Stapleton, Aliens 
Kennedy, Mr. D. M‘Leod, Mr. Vaillant, Mr. Butt, Mr. Gillott, ang va 
Hurst. In opening the -business of the day, the Governor, speaking 
from the chair, deprecated the righteous resentment of the sharehold, rs, 
while he explained that the course followed since the suspension of the 
bank had been in accordance with the opinion of counsel; and he Pon 
gested that they should postpone discussion, hear the accounts, and on. 
tent themselves with declaring the capital lost, and the corporation ais. 
solved. These suggestions were not heard without interruption, Mr 
Coleman, the accountant employed, read a_balance-sheet, showing. 
liabilities, 539,1317. 12s. 9d. assets, exclusive of Welsh iron-works 
288,644/7. 8s. 117. The cost of the Welsh works, exclusive of interest a 
the advances, was 106,453/7. 4s. 9¢.; its minimum yalue is 40.0007 - 
probable profit if worked, 16,0007. a year. The chairman gave a histor, 
of this transaction. In 1850, the bank, acting on “the recommendation 
of one of the first commercial authorities in the City,” allowed Dummel- 
lar and Scales, and afterwards Dummellar and Swift, to open a ¢ash. 
then, “ trusting to the 
recommendation, the parties were allowed to go beyond the limits pre- 
scribed” ; when the liabilities of the parties to the bank reached 20,0007 
it was represented to the Board, that by working the property themselves 
they might recompense themselves for the whole of the previous ad. 
vances. The bank became proprictors of the property ; the iron-market 
fell flat; profits ceased, but a coal-mine was “ providentially ” js. 
covered; and money kept going out to construct “slips” and “ yenta” 
and make the mine available. In 1853, a Mr. Clarke took the works 
but, finding he had not enough capital, he threw them back on the d. 
rectors. In reply to a question, the chairman said that the debt when 
the directors took back the works was 70,000/. or 80,0007. In answer to 
cries of ** Shame,” he said, the directors dared not have closed the works 
in 1853. 

Mr. Marsh, R.N., said he was not a shareholder in 1853, when, ae- 
cording to the chairman, the property of the shareholders to the amount 
of 80,0007, had been involved, while only 50,0007. of the capital was paid 
up. By the representation of the bank he was induced to become g 
shareholder in 1855. Was it just in the directors to hold out prospects 
of success with their affairs in that state? ‘ Was it not a fraudulent 
destruction of my property and that of my children?” Was not the 
bank insolvent when the new shares were issued ? 

Mr. Esdaile explained, that until he was called to the chair in 1856, 
he did not know that Mr. Brown was indebted to the bank at all. After 
some irregular conversation, Mr. Coleman interposed, and, amid great 
interruption and outcry, enumerated the following list of bad debts due 


Mr. John Gwynne, formerly a director, 13,6407.; Mr. John M‘Gregor 
M.P., 7362/.; Mr. Humphry Brown M.P., 70,908/.; Mr. Oliver of Liver- 
es 13,486/.; Mr. Cameron, 29,902/7., advanced on securities proved ti 

ave been already encumbered; Mr. Mullins, late solicitor of the bank. 
70007. ; total loss by directors or their connexions, 121,000/7, Besides these, 
* there is a debt from one of the auditors of 2000/.”’; 492 sundry accounts 
of ** customers,’ 59,365/.; bad debts or losses by the branches 10,428/. ; 
loss on premises, 14,022/.; total loss, 270,0007. 

Mr. Mitchell, General Atchison, Mr. Gillott, Mr. Stapleton, Mr. God- 
dard, Mr, Owen, ex-director, and Alderman Kennedy, addressed the 
mecting. Mr. Stapleton made a remarkable statement— 

‘“*When Mr. Cameron was on the point of leaving us, we found that he 
had obtained a large sum of money from the bank, and that he was not in a 
position to give us sufficient security. We pressed him; we even threat- 
ened him with criminal proceedings; and in order to save himself, he used 
every exertion to get any kind of security. It so happened that his own 
son-in-law, who is a member of the Board, had a large number of shares, 
and Mr. Cameron induced him to lend him those shares; which he trans- 
ferred to the Board as a portion of the securities for the advances.” 

Mr. Owen still further revealed the peculiar system of management 


| that prevailed in the bank-offices— 


Much of the difficulty brought about had arisen from the appointment of 
Mr. Cameron, who had never previously been connected with any bank in 
London, and who refused to allow the directors to have full cognizant 
the transactions, on the ground that it would be impolitie that they should 
know whose bills were discounted. When, however, the general manager 


© of 


| was taken ill about two years and a half ago—so ill, indeed, that he was not 


should be | 





expected to recover—it transpired that he possessed a book, with a privat 
key, which the Board had never seen. When the contents of that book 
were disclosed, they were all indeed astonished. Mr. Sheriff Kennedy—it 
must be said to his credit—then introduced as strong resolutions as could b¢ 
framed, directing that everything in the book should be seen, and that not 
a shilling should be lent to any party without his bill or his security coming 
before the Board. 

The shareholders condemned the directors for not having stopped 
earlier ; and expressed a sincere sympathy for the depositors and a desire 
to meet their claims or part of them as soon as possible. Alderman Ken- 
nedy declared that he had been deceived throughout as to the state of 
affairs. On the faith of Mr. Cameron’s statements, he had induced his 
friends and relatives to become proprietors : he was himself a very large 
sufferer ; and he trusted the meeting would believe that he was no party 
to the transactions that had been condemned. ; 

The business done at the meeting consisted in passing a resolution de- 
claring that the losses of the bank “ had exhausted all the surplus or Te- 
served fund and one-fourth part of the capital of the bank”; and se 
having been done, the chairman declared that the company ws dissolve 
except for winding-up purposes. Mr. L. M. Goddard proposed a “gn 
lution severely censuring all the directors except those elected on the 1s 
of August last, for misapplying the funds, concealing the state of affairs, 
issuing new shares when the bank was insolvent, and thereby showing 
themselves unfit for the posts they occupied and unworthy of & con- 
fidence of that or any other proprietary. Mr. Goddard put this resol — 
himself, and declared it carried unanimously | But some did not vote @ 
all; a scene of confusion ensued ; the resolution was put again, . 
again declared to be both carried and not carried: and in this position 


remained, 
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Another general meeting of the shareholde 


surance Company was held on Tuesday, for a special p' 
time since, the Nottingham local Board dissati 
great outlay as compared with the receipts ; 
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Foard to supply certain accounts, to call the yearly meeting at an earlier 
day than usual, and appoint a committee of investigation. Those pro- 
leclined, but the present meeting was called to settle the 

ecting the proposed committee of inquiry. It was dis- 
finetly understood that no other business could be transac ted, and that 
the Nottingham re solution must be carried or re jected as it stood. Atte I 
9 very long debate, the resolution was negatived by 131 to 19 The 
directors then withdrew; Alderman Lankester, of Southampton, took 
the chair, which Dr. Lloyd vacated ; and a resolution was passed simply 


esting the directors to select from a given list a committee to inves- 
] 


- were ¢ 
question resp 


requi » . : : . . . 
tigate the affairs of the company, and report thereon to the general meet- 


> in November. 
ae gis the gene ral affairs of the Unity, Mr. Mechi has become 
master of the situation ” by means of the proxies deposited in his 
hands; and he advertised, that he had reason to believe that he has 
prought about a reconciliation between Mr. Baylis and the Directors 
But the Directors have since notified that Mr. Mechi was mistaken in 
his belief. 


« Monday Evening Concerts for the People” is the title of a new 
Metropolitan entertainment at St. Martin's Hall. It is intended to in- 
clude not only music but a literary interlude—-in other words, readings 
from English authors ; accompanied by an exhibition of polytechnic dis- 
plays, paintings, and other works of art, and specimens of handicraft and 
machinery. The prices of _ admission are threepence, sixpence, and a 
shilling. Among the musical performers are Mr. Sims Reeves, Hert 
Formes, Miss Birch, Mr. Donald King, and Mr. Frank Bodda; who 
give their services gratuitously. The inaugural meeting took place on 
Monday last. Mr. Leigh Hunt occupied the chair; with Mr. Henry 
Mayhew as a conspicuons supporter. The lite rary interlude was opened 
by an address written by Mr. Hunt. Mr. Stocqueler began to read it, 
but was unable to make himself heard; and Mr. Mayhew supplied his 
place effectively. The address, however, contained some long quotations 
from Shakspere, and the multitude who filled the hall showed so much 
impatience that it was prematurely cut short. Mr Mayhew reproved 
them for not showing more respect for Mr. Hunt; but a wag remarked 
from the threepenny scats, that it was not Leigh Hunt but Shaksper 
towhom they objected. The dispute was compromised with a grant of 
three cheers for Mr. Hunt; and the concert was resumed and concluded. 

Anumber of dentists met at the London Tavern on Monday, and re- 
solved to organize a ** Society of Dentists.” They further resolved, 
that the interests of the public as well as of the profession imperatively 
demand that an authorized system of professional education and exami- 
nation should be established, and that energetic measures should at on 
be adopted to secure the means necessary to provide those requirements 





The weekly r¢ port on the health of the Me tropolis by the Re gistrar- 
General records a slight decline in the number of deaths; which for the 
week ending Saturday last were 1064, against 1087 in the preceding week. 
This is the ordinary average of mortality ; the slight decrease repre- 
senting the decrease of diarrhcea. } 


** Four nonagenarians appear in the 
registration of the week,—the widow of a captain, who died at the age of 
ninety-one years ; l 





two gentlemen, aged respectively ninety-one anc 
ninety-four years ; and a widow who died in Wandsworth, at the age of 
ninety-five years,” 

John Pringle has been charged before the Lord Mayor with attempting 
to extort money from the Secretary of the Bank of London. Pringle and a 
Mr. Lawson claim the merit of inventing the name of the Bank of London 
Lawson some time since brought an action against the Bank for appro- 
priating his title; but the action was seouted from court. At length 
Pringle wrote a letter to Mr. Scott, the secretary, threatening to publish 
something that would ‘shut up” the bank, if they did not ‘* remit some- 
thing liberal.” The Lord Mayor committed Pringle for trial, but took bail 

William James Robson, a clerk in the transfer-oftice of the Crystal Palace 

Company, has committed a very extensive fraud. Taking advantage of his 
position, he got a large number of fictitious shares of the company, repre- 
senting both ordinary and preference shares, sold in the Stock Exchange, 
and registered the transfers as if the shares had been bona fide ones. Thi 
fraud was suspected while it was in progress; so that, though false docu- 
ments representing 10,000/. had been put into circulation, only about 6000/, 
worth had been registered. When questioned by a superior officer on the 
matter, Robson said he would explain what seemed to be mysterious; and 
he cleverly managed to escape. A reward of 250/. has been offered for his 
apprehension. 
_ The Bow Street Magistrate has committed Thomas Renwick, a boy under 
fourteen, for stealing, and Catharine Phillips, a marine-store dealer, for 
feloniously receiving the plunder. Phillips was the chief offender ; 
much as she incited the boy first to steal his mother’s watch, for which she 
gave him two shillings, and then supplied him with keys that he might 
enter a shoemaker’s store-rooms, from which he stole a dozen pairs of boots 
and shoes, purchased by Phillips for a few shillings. 

The Police seem to have got hold of one of the burglars who rule the dis- 
tnet of Notting Hill by night—James Barnes, a powerful young man. Mr 
Ullathorne’s house, in Lansdowne Terrace, was opened in a most scientific 
way, and plunder was carried off. Barnes had recently been employed in 
the house as a labourer while some repairs were proceeding. A number of 
arcumstances support the belief that he was the burglar in this case, or one 
of agang. The Hammersmith Magistrate has remanded him. 

Another offender has since been caught,—Chambers, “‘a thin, middle- 

tan, who had anything but the appearance of a burglar’’; but who 
hevertheless was captured in Mr. Thomas’s house, in Kensington Park Ter- 
Taee, in the middle of the night, by Mr. Thomas himself. After he had 
i N seized, it took three-quarters of an hour to find a policeman! The 

— remith Magistrate has committed Chambers. 
inca te ' argues in the Times in favour of using man-traps as a pro- 
wapleneant, inn og in preferenc e to revolvers and pistols with all their 
Po se - thay ents, He says, Plant your traps where your burglars will 

3 aie ma comfort; catch your man; and next morning = human 

his own pre rap into a barrow and proceed to the police court. [e protects 
premises with traps. 

= te Mansionhouse, on Monday, the further examination of John 
ine < uth of seventeen, arrested on a charge of stealing 98/. 10s. belong- 


inas- 


® to the Chartered Bank of Australasia, disclosed an amazing story of 


fee Prarity. _ The chief Witnesses examined were Withers, a brothel- 
only Tie in bi arriet Davis, one of his lodgers. When arrested, Pratt had 
what hag a pocket, and the object of the investigation was to discover 

ome of the rest of the money, In this object the prosecutors 
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were frustrated, except in so far as they found that a portion of it had been 
expended in vicious indulgence. Withers deposed, that Pratt came to his 
house on the 4th instant, and remained there until he was arrested. During 
his stay he changed a twenty-pound note at the Bank: “ he treated us,” 
said Withers, *‘in a carriage to Epping Forest and afterwards to Barnet 
fair. He gave ney to a girl named Davis, to buy a silk dress, a bonnet, 
and a pair of | by the counsel for the prisoner, whether, 
when he saw a boy « is house with bank-notes, he did not 
make some inquiries, Withers said—‘t No, I made no particular in- 
We had plenty of drink, he paying for it He lent me ten 

watch out of pledge.” Mr, Lewis—** How was 
it that he came to treat your wife to the Forest?"’ ‘* He was taking the 
other women out, and asked me and my wife to go with him. He paid for 
the drag and all other expenses.” Withers and Harriett Davis denied that 
they had seen any ’; they had seen * bits of paper.” Two other 
girls, Davis said, were in the room when these papers were put in the fire 
by Pratt. ‘I took the poker, and tried to get them out of the fire. The 
prisoner, when he put the papers under the kettle, said to me, ‘ Don’t 
trighten yourself, Harriet, dear; I'm all right now, if you will be true’ ; and 
I said I would be true. Mr. and Mrs. Withers and the other girls and my- 
self used to go out riding together. The prisoner stood about three or four 
pounds’ worth of brandy while he was at the brothel. He used to drink lots 
of neat spirits out of a tumbler, and I used to ask him how he could drink se 
much brandy. I had about ten pounds of him in two days. He bought me 
two new dresses, a visite, a cloak, and a hat—one of those ‘ flop’ ones.”’ 
They all thought Pratt w **a gentleman who had had cl ft him, 





qulries. 


shillings to get my 


** notes 





which he was squandering away.’ The prisoner was committed for trial, 
but admitted to bail 


Another case illustrating human stupidity came before the Thames Police 


Magistrate. Captain Russell, of ship Energy, lodged in an improper 
house, and was robbed of his watc!., chain, and money Next day he went 
to the same house to get back his chain ; and complacently went to bed, 


putting a purse containing seven pounds under his pillow. Of course he 
was robbed. He then caused the woman who kept the house to be arrested ; 
and the following dialogue between the Captain and the Police Magistrate 
ensued. Mr, Yardley—** Are you a single or a married man ?”’ Captain 
Russell—**I am marrried, sir.” Mr. Yardley—*‘*I hope your wife will 
hear of this. May I ask how old you are?’ Captain Russell—* I am 
thirty-seven, sir.” y—*" And you actually go into the house 
and sleep in it after being robbed the night before ?’ Captain Russell—** I 
went to get the chain. 1 was never in London before Lam an Irishman.”’ 
Mr. Yardley—** You are the commander of a ship?’ Captain Russell—* 
am, sir; the Energy.”” Mr. Yardley—*‘ A simple, indisereet sort of man, 
to be in command of a ship! You eannot command yourself.’ Captain 

*T thought I could get mychain.”’ Mr. Yardley—* You thought 
London a perfect Arcadia, no doubt. You y not understand that word 


u thought the place a most innocent one, where everybody is honest and 
virtuous. Get him his watch and chain, if you can, ofticer—though he is 
quite unfit to have either rhe prisoner is remanded,” 

—_ 
Provincial, 
The ceremony of opening the new “ Lyceum” at Oldham was per- 


formed on Monday. ‘The Mayor and Corporation went in procession to 
the building, and were addressed there by Mr. James Platt, whe de- 
lt was projected three years ago; an in- 
dustrial exhibition furnished 2000/., and a subscription about 20007. 
more; the cost of the building is 5000/7, Its erection has been followed 
by an increase of subscribers, chiefly among the working men. 

Besides the ceremony of the opening, there were a luncheon in the 
afternoon and a tea-party in the evening. Tlie list of guests comprised 
the names of Lord Stanley, Mr. Cobbett and Mr. W. J. Fox the 
Borough Members, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Mr. James Heywood 
M.P., Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel Burns, sons of the poet of Scotland. 
Lord Stanley presided over the evening tea-party The speeches de- 
livered on this occasion were long and elaborate exercitations on edu- 
cation and the best mode of promoting it. 

Lord Stanley drew a distinction between the attendance at schools, which 
is foreed, and the attendance at institutions intended for adults, which i« 
voluntary. Few may benetit in schools, but next to none of the teaching 
in an Athenceum is thrown aw iy. It isa mistake, he pointed out, to sup- 
pose that the mechanic or the tradesman cannot really learn anything dor 
want of time The mind only retains its freshness for a limited period ; 1 
one can give anything like the greater part of his time to study. It would 
be as reasonable to suppose that four dinners would make us four times us 
healthy as one, as to suppose that as much can be learnt in four hours as in 
, irnestly devoted to any one study would carry a 
was to show that the whole organization 


scribed its origin and objects 





one. Four hours a week « 
man very far indeed. ILis object was 
of a man should be worked in turn. We want teaching for those who desiré 
to be taught, rational amusements r those who only desire to be interest- 
ed. ‘* Men die for want of cheerfulness, as plants die for want of light.” 
He denied in toto that these institutions have been a failure. Only within 
few years have prejudices against them been overcome; only of late have 
they ceased to bear a party character. They have had to contend against 
dear books, against prejudices, without permanent funds; and yet there are 
now more than eight hundred, and their number increases daily. What 
should be taught in these institutions? ‘* First, I think it is desirable that 
intellectual competition should be stimulated in every possible manner ; 
and I heard with peculiar pleasure some words which fell from the Presi- 
dent of the institution this morning, as to the propriety of establishing ex- 
aminations and rewarding efticiency with prizes. What is read with some 
definite and tangible end in view is apt to be more carefully studied and 
longer remembered than what is read in a vague and general idea of im- 
provement. Next, I hold that a wide latitude should be given to in- 
dividual taste What a man wishes to learn he will learn better, 
more quickly, and with more profit to himself, than what he under- 
study merely upon the recommendation of others, even 
though the latter may be more generally useful. Subject to this 
qualification, I will mention those topies which seem most likely to be « 

service. Isee ina prospectus which has been issued mention of Freneh 
classes and others for the teaching of languages. I am far from depre- 
ciating such studies; their interest is great, their use is great even for thos 
who stay at home, much more for those who travel: but where time a 

opportunity are limited, and where no special inducement exists, I dou! 
whether the acquiring of languages is the most necessary or profital 

Words, after all, are only vehicles of thought; the 
stores of thought accumulated in our own tongue are immense; and if muc) 
of life be passed in that which is rather preparation for study than stuc 
itself, little time may remain to complete the building for which such wid 
; It seems to me—but remember that 
I give my opinions on these subjects with the utmost deference—that the 
foundation of a complete and rational education lies in the knowledge of 
natural laws, as deduced from recorded facts; a knowledge, first, of those 
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laws by which the inorganic world is governed—as those which regulate 
astronomical, geological, and chemical phenomena; next, of those laws 
which control organized existences—a branch which includes physiology in 
all its departments; lastly, a knowledge of that which, for want of a more 


recognized term, I must call sociology, embracing the investigation of social | 


| 


problems, and enabling us to trace the paths along which human action has | 


moved in all countries and ages. . . . . To sum up in a word, I mean this 
—that the end of all human teaching is human action; that that teaching is 
most valuable which tends to direct and economize action ; that such teach- 
ing must concern itself mainly with two things—the laws which govern in- 
animate nature and the laws which govern man; and that whatever does not 
add to our knowledge on one or other of these subjects is, comparatively 
speaking, of little value.”’ 

Sir James Kay Shuttleworth spoke chiefly on the progress of education. 
He attributed the want of success in lyceums to the defective state of ele- 
mentary instruction; and he stated what has been done to supply the want. 
** Forty 
teachers annually, have been founded ; 
in the instruction of schools, and undergoing the apprenticeship which is to 
issue in their passing two years in the normal school, and afterwards be- 
coming certified teachers. Besides these arrangements, the Government 
has expended on various other objects moneys which amount in the whole 
to nearly 500,000/. per annum.’’ The whole of the institutions of the 
country being founded on the principle of self-government, the schools have 
been left in the hands of religious communions; and a large part of their 
support is purely voluntary. The question that connects the condition of 
elementary instruction with mechanics’ institutions is that of the age at 
which children can be retained at school. ‘ It appears from the late cen- 
sus, that 20,000 poor children have left school before they were ten years of 
age; 35,000 more poor children before they were eleven years of age; 
28,000 more poor children before they were twelve years of age; and after 
the age of twelve scarcely any were left at school. Even in the towns, and 
in the more commercial districts, the Inspectors report that few children 
are at school ut a greater age than from ten to eleven. Now, the causes 
affecting these results are also disclosed by the census. It appears that of 
children who were not at school between the ages of three and fifteen, 978,179 
boys, or 40 per cent, were not at work; and 1,218,055 girls, or 53 per cent, 
also were not at work. On the other hand, the number not at school, but 
at work, was comparatively small; 318,776 boys, or 16 per cent were at work 
between the ages of three and fifteen ; and 218,055, or 9 per cent of girls. 
It appears that 57 per cent of the children of the population of Great Britain, 
between the ages of three and fifteen, remain without education, chiefly be- 
cause of the inditference of their parents. This is a sad state of things; but 
there are also some other features which have been remarked by the Inspect- 
ors greatly affecting the success of the school. Mr. Watkins, Inspector of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, complains greatly of the fluctuation of the 
attendance of children, owing to various causes atfecting the manufacturing 
interests of that county; and he says that, in the majority of the schools of 
that district, 88 per cent of the children leave the school annually ; only 12 
per cent of them remain. Now, you have had great experience in this dis- 
trict of the operation of the Half-time Act. I believe that, with whatever 
feelings the Half-time Act was at first received in this district, there is now 
a general satisfaction with its operation. I believe that, both on the part of 





. ¥ "I . . » EE — 
riods the number of children in the country of the school age and th 
reckon the number of children of the school age who at each ti : = 
been at school, and you find it a regularly increasing quantity, Allo 
ertions are distanced by population. It is like the tortoise runnin 7 — 
with the hare; we cannot overtake it, we are not likely ever to owehinn 
upon the present system. There are more uneducated children of the aah . 
age in this country now than there were in 1835, and there were mop Pa 
1835 than there were in 1819.”". Mr. Fox urged them not to look en tie 
institution as a charity. ‘‘ I say, in the words of the ring which I Wear : 
my finger, and with which the women of Oldham married me to the ¢ = 
of education—that ‘ education is the birthright of all.’ Providence which 
brings a living soul into a civilized community, gives that soul, at the hand 
of the community, a claim for such instruction as may develop its diversified 


me have not 


| powers, and secure to it a fair prospect of success in the chase of goodness and 


normal schools, educating 2000 students, and sending out 1000 
8000 pupil-teachers are now aiding 


of happiness.’ He set forth the light in which he viewed mechanics’ instit 

tions. ** I regard them as coéperating with Providence itself in working pa 
that great law of progress which has been described, and most truly described 
as the law under which humanity exists. For when we speak of educa. 


| tion, I think we are apt to full into this mistake, that we regard those who 


are not at school as entirely uneducated. That is not the fact. Providence 


| in its benevolent dispensations, has ordained that we should not be able to 
| live in an intellectual atmosphere, such as has been created in this country 
yy 





the parents and on the part of employers, the gradual growth of the children | 


in civilization, the improvement of their manners, and increase of their in- | 


telligence, and the greater value of their labour, are acknowledged; and 
that these results have been obtained without any considerable disturb- 
ance of the manufacturing operations, or without any interruption 
of commercial operations. Now, the extension of the Half-time Act 
to the whole of England would send 2,000,000 of children to school 
whose life is at present spent in idleness; and it would double the number 
of those who are now employed in remunerative labour. 
spectors, Mr. Cooke, says with great emphasis, that no measure could be 
adopted which would have so large an effect in raising the condition of the 
working classes throughout the rural districts of this country. At eleven 
years of age, the Inspectors report that the children who have been taught 
in efticient schools know as much as any of the children who are taught in 
the schools that have been created on the Continent of Europe, notwith- 
standing that their erganization has been completed for a great number of 
years. But, in the free communities of Switzerland, where each Canton 
manages its own affairs and the most democratic system of voting exists, 
every Canton has a law, that no child shall be taken away from school be- 
fore he is fourteen years of age. Now, in England, the difference is 
amazingly great; for between the ages of twelve and thirteen only 6.44 
per cent are at school, between the ages of thirteen and fourteen only 3.64 
er cent, and between the ages of fourteen and fifteen only 2.34 per cent. 

he proportion in Scotland is even not higher than 1} per cent or 2 per cent 
more than in England. That is a fact which tends to show that, even in a 
country which since the Reformation has had the advantage of a parochial 
— of schools, dependence cannot be placed on the parents who support 
themselves by ve Be. labour to send their children to school at the age of 
fourteen.” 

As a remedy, he recommended the establishment of evening schools; and 
pointed out that the Oldham Lyceum might be the centre of a group of sub- 
sidiayy institutions in the surrounding villages, and sending out evening 
teachers to the latter. He dwelt on the importance of class-instruction, 
accompanied by lectures and followed by examinations ; and supported the 

roject, originating with the Society of Arts, of granting certificates of pro- 
ciency. 

Mr. Fox took some exception to the views of Sir James Shuttleworth. He 
objected to giving the Government encouragement in its present course. 
** T support the Government in its educational doings, because a little is 
better than nothing, and because I cannot forego the hope that the course 
which they are taking may eventually merge in some broader, more general, 
and more efticient series of measures. If it were not for that expectation, I 
certainly should not feel inclined to support them at all in the pursuit of 
that course; and I will tell you why. I think there are certain radical 
sources of inefficiency in the course they take. I by no means approve their 
setting their faces so decidedly against mixed schools—schools where the 
children of persons of all sects and denominations in religion may meet to- 
gether, where there are no exclusive forms, no exclusive readings, where 
they are not obliged to rank themselves either as Protestant or Catholic, or 
anything else, but where they may look upon one another as the future men 
and women of this country, and learn to respect and regard one another, 
independent of denominational distinctions. I say the Government sets its 
face against schools on this broad and general principle. They will not 
make any grant unless you come to them in connexion with some religious 
denomination or other. They will make of you certain requisitions, 
which of themselves operate as exclusions to certain classes of children 
from their instruction. Well, this I dislike; and I think it, too, 
not unnatural that the elementary teaching which is thus fettered 
and limited should prove inefficient.” The Government plan does 
not keep pace with the increase of population. ‘* We have had edu- 
cational censuses and estimates at three periods—in 1819, I think, first, in 
1835, and in 1850. Well, what do they show >? Take at each of those pe- 
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without intelligence being touched by it, stimulated by it, and in some 
measure developed by it, even though none of the external means are used 
for that purpose; and in the course which is pursued we take copy by the 
same pattern. ature is continually teaching us: the changing seasons 
with their diversities are God’s picture-book for his infant scholars: ‘the 
wise, the far-seeing, and the learned, they are his monitors to all-instruct 
their several classes ; minds, and fac tories, and stars, are the implements of 
his task, they are his oratory and laboratory; there we are called to pursue 
our studies, there we are to make our acquaintance with His works, and in 
learning more of them to learn more of ourselves, and, we may reverently 
add, more of our Creator also.”’ = 

Mr. Heywood, Mr. Cobbett, and others, also addressed the meeting before 
t separated. 






- 


Mr. Fox’s constituents took advantage of his presence in Oldham to 
extract from him a speech on the past session. Mr. Fox met them on Wed- 
nesday. They attended in great numbers, and had the satisfaction of 
hearing their Member comment in rhetorical and well-turned periods on 
the peace, the principal bills of last session, the absence of measures of 
domestic improvement, the disjointed condition of the Tories, and the 
prospects of the future. Mr. Fox described the two Houses as “ waiters 
upon Providence ’’—and Palmerston. 

One of the candidates for Colchester, Mr. W. R. Havens, has issued an 
address to the electors containing a concise declaration of his views— 

‘** T love free trade; I hold that every man who pays taxes should be free: 
I long for a reform in the Government; I want merit, and not favour, to 
rule ; and I would gladly see the union between Church and State dis- 
solved.” 

The Herts Agricultural Socicty took the field, and afterwards rallied 
round the table, at Hitchin, on Wednesday, under advantageous cir- 
cumstances. There was not only the ordinary crowd of county mag- 
nates,—the Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Delme Radcliffe, Mr. J. A. 
Smith, Mr. Puller, Mr. Bosanquet,—but Sir Edward Lytton, in addition 
to himself, carried Mr. Dallas, the American Minister, to the feast. Sir 
Edward presided, and did not fuil to do due honour to his distinguished 
guest; proposing his health, and “ Lasting concord between America 
and England.” Mr. Dallas replied briefly, but warmly, to the praises 
of his host, and reciprocated the good feeling everywhere displayed to- 
wards himself. In his capacity of chairman, Sir Edward Lytton, ‘as 
orator for the county, delivered a long speech in proposing prosperity to 
the Society. 

He took credit for facilitating the withdrawal of the Agricultural Statis- 
ties Bill, which he described as ** bad’’; and projected a plan for the eol- 
lection of those statistics. A good bill would dispense altogether with the 
machinery of the Poor-law Board, ‘* or any board connected with rates and 
taxes.’’ The statistics should be collected by the Statistical Department of 
the Board of Trade, through the agency of the agricultural societies. The 
farmer should have the option of sending returns, or not; and if he sent 
them, of transmitting them sealed to the Board of Trade if he chose. This 
view is supported by the experience of Belgium and Scotland, where the 
statistics are collected with great clearness and excellence on the voluntary 
ag and the application of that principle to England would not be 
ess successful than in those countries. 

The other practical remark in Sir Edward’s speech was a warning. He 
trusted that we should not again fall into the error that ‘‘ the world has 
grown too enlightened for war.” He hoped the Militia would be carefully 
maintained. ‘ I desire, too, that we may now take this occasion to imtro- 
duce into our various civil, military, and commissariat departments, those 
modern improvements which may be suggested by our own experience or by 
the enlightened observation of foreign armies; and I desire this the more 
because I cannot contemplate the state of the Continent without the most 
serious anxiety, and a firm belief that, sooner than is generally expected, 
some employment will be found for those large standing armies upon which 
the thrones of so many kings may depend. Do not believe that this is not 
to the purpose! Do not believe that this does not relate to you; for where 
is there a class in the kingdom which is so earnestly interested in the ques- 
tion of peace or war as that class which lives by the land?” . 

The annual exhibition of the East Cumberland Agricultural Society 
was held at Carlisle on Saturday. There was a splendid display of 
horses, but the exhibition of cattle appears to have been less satisfactory. 
The annual dinner was attended by Mr. Henry Howard of Greystoke 
Castle, chairman, Sir James Graham, Mr. Salkeld of Holmehill, Sir John 
Maxwell of Springkell, and Mr. Philip Howard of Corby. The Border 
Baronet was the principal speaker; but, in obedience to a general hint 
from the chairman, he avoided politics, and confined himself to —- 
ing his own share in passing several important measures ; to recommend 
ing the farmers to use the plough less, and grow more gree crops; - 
turn some attention to flax; to cultivate the Galloway breed ; and 0 ed 
tain long leases. One passage in his speech is a cunusity, and provoke 
some discussion. : : a 

‘Sir John Maxwell hopes that the Emperor of Russia may reign oritial 
free and loyal people. ‘That he will reign over a loyal people, or at 
people, I fully hope and believe. That he will reign overa free people oye 
expect ; and as an agriculturist I do not much desire it, for if there > oat 
ger to a foreigner, one thing is obvious—namely, that that danger me 
arise from freedom on the part of the cultivators of the soil. Exe ates de> 
I record a sentiment which I read the other day—a sentiment — land 
noted great and profound wisdom. Montesquieu, in visiting Dg 
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es ial i . . - . ° ee . . , 
ly a century ago, Was struck with the superior produce of England in | “ house medicine ’’; but instead of taking it from the proper jar, he filled 
peer’ ison with that of France, and he wondered at that superiority on | the bottle from a jar of laudanum. The Coroner’s Jury found that the label 
Cm PiDg our climate so very inferior. He saw at once that our soil was | on the laudanum-jar was so stained and worn as to be illegible. The Jury 
ne so good as that of France ; and he makes this reflection, ‘That the were convinced that the sad affair was accidental; but they considered there 
ae of land depends less on the fertility of the soil than on the freedom of | had been great neglect, and they recommended an increase of attendants in 


cot tivator.’ A profound observation, general as conceived by him, true the dispensary. 

to the letter in its application. Now, just reflect fora moment. What is In this degenerate age public buildings are not constructed to show a late 

the immediate cause of the immense produce of the United States of Ame- | posterity what we could do, but they tumble down almost before they ar¢ 

rica? Why, the freedom of the cultivator. What is the distinguishing completed. Thus, early on Wednesday morning, a fine new Independent 

mark of the success of the yeomanry of ¢ umberland ?>—The freedom of the eh ipel, in the Gothic ** style’’—not of Gothic * solidity’’—recently erected 

cultivator. What is the advantage of long k ases, an advantage which I | jn the Bury New Road, Manchester, fell in. Fortunately, nobody was meat 
led for?—The freedom of the tenant. And I never | at the time, and there are no buildings contiguous, The fall is ascribed to 


ave always contend " x : 1 : 
et entertain the slightest apprehension of foreign rivalry till I see that | “ some defects of construction.” 
all Europe possesses that freedom. It is, as Montesquieu says, not on the 


tility of the soil, but on the relative freedom of agriculture it depends; yp ‘i 
~ it is our boast that in this country especially we do enjoy to the greatest . : ; IRELAND, : ; 
2 of the land.” Frances Marchioness of Londonderry entertained the tenantry of her 


extent a fair division <« : 
Montesquieu’s remark might apply to the age Antrim estates, last week, in the market-house of Carnlough. Lord 


Captain James said, | 
when he wrote, but it does not apply now. He had seen something of Adolphus Vane presided at the feast; but, as usual, it was his mother 
Canada, and something of the United States. In the latter country, h who utte red the spirit-stirring words ; 
had himself known a fic ld to be sown with wheat for twenty-five years |, “ Permit me to take this opportunity of saying a few words to you. And, 
jn succession—Ww heat quite as good as any produced in Cumberland; and | ™ the first place, T am eg why te 1 you how glad I am to see you all 
he did not see that the freedom of the people had anything to do with + rag hem vores es t — — — - ‘ gp ae ce 

~* s (r- P . . H ; “e . > * t OU Sphk Ss , me gs é ‘ ual, Ave i ays 
that. Sir James Graham retorted with a question—*‘ [ should like to had a strong conviction, which experience is daily confirming, that the em- 


know whether that field was in a Slave State or a Free? There was ployer and employed should be brought together, and that good must 
also some sparring on local points between Sir James and “my Scotch | result from the communion of interests and exchange of ideas when those 
neighbour” Sir John Maxwell. parties meet. . . . . I must now congratulate you on the improvement of 

Ireland generally, and this district particularly. The works that have been 


The Protestant Association has, it appears, issued a circular protesting | undertaken here and in the neighbourhood, and the large sums of money 
against the sending of Episcopal letters to incumbents enjoining them to | spent both by Government and by individuals, have entirely changed the 
preach in aid of the Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge | face of the country, Poverty has disappeared, and this poor little village 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Formerly the Queen | 3 rapidly growing into a small thriving town, I wish I could speak as 
directed the preaching of sermons in that behalf; the Royal letter has —— as to the - al h < but, alas! it = pow ta & very 
been withdrawn, and the Protestant Association thinks that the Episcopal | PY" 'Y' eee a - ul ; ~y 1 mea mn weds ee — 
pt ond to reimpose the yoke and place the cler ry in the 0sition of CREE, WR, ae Ihe a wo Se Geme. . .. « regres to find that 
letters ten¢ ape, See e Beret e - BY I . my attempt to get up a flower-show has not been so successful as I could 
either disregarding their Bishop or violating their conscience, Atan anni- | have hoped, and I am told I ought to look after pigsties before gardens. 
yersary mecting of the Propagation of the Gospel Society in the Exeter (Laughter and cheers.) On the other hand, I am glad some little emula- 
Guildhall, on Thursday sennight, the Bishop of Exeter presided, and | tion has been shown in competing for the premiums for the best farms. I 
made a speech especially referring to the Protestant circular. He looked | hope in another year the whole scheme may work better, and eventually 
upon it as “absolutely astounding ’’—*“ scarcely credible.” He had | produce good. It is always a great matter to make a beginning—time, pa- 
never called upon his clergy to advocate a cause they did not approve; | tienee, and energy must complete the result. Paul may plant and Apollos 
he never heard of a bishop who had done so. may water, but we must not forget that it is God that gives the increase. 

“This is only a specimen, I am afraid, of a spirit that prevails—a 
spirit which I have no hesitation to say would, if it were able, act 
on the same principles, and do as was done some two hundred years 
ago—it would pull down the Church of England, extinguish Episco- 

ey, and overturn both the Church and the State: that would be 
a necessary consequence of carrying out the principle on which these 
gentlemen act. What possible harm is there in a bishop asking his 
clergy, if they think fit, to exercise their discretion in addressing 
their people in favour of these two Societies >—Societies, let me say, that c : . 1 : ; 2 
have the Royal charter; not granted in a time when Popery was particu- | court-martial, in consequence of Lord Seaton’s reprimand of them in con- 
larly prevalent, for it was granted in the reign of William the Third !—I | nexion with the late mutiny. 
say these two Popish Societies have the authority of King William the | Charles M‘Cready, the soldier of the Sixty-eighth Regiment who murdered 
Third. Iam not aware of any feeling of dislike to these Societies; Iam | Sergeant Guinny of the same corps, was hanged at Cork on Monday. In 
sure | know of none among the clerical order in the Church; for, though | his last moments he behaved with propriety, expressing his contrition for 
there may be, perhaps, some who call themselves Churchmen who do so | his crime. 
complain, yet in the name of our Church I disclaim all such principles.” 


Some days since, a savage assault was committed in Boftin Island, Mayo, 
by a mob of Roman Catholics, on a Protestant party, consisting of the 
Reverend Mr. Lynch and his wife, the Reverend Archibald Robertson and 
his wife, Dr. Sharkey, and two “ Mission agents.’’ The Protestants were 
about to leave the island in a boat, when the mob abused them grossly, and 
assailed them with volleys of stones, ‘‘ swearing they would murder them for 
daring to come into the island after having been denounced by the priests.’’ 

Five officers of the Tipperary Light Infantry Militia have applied for a 


Only a small proportion of the clergy of the Exeter diocese had joined in | SCOTLAND. 
the movement. ‘‘ However, in saying this, and recognizing the names of The Queen continues to spend her days after a healthy fashion ; now 


some of these gentlemen who have subscribed to this movement for the walking, now driving, in the woods and hills ; and Prince Albert stalks 
clergy not to preach for these Societies, I must say, my eye glanced upon the | ¢he deer with great perseverance. Her Majesty has visited Mrs. Far- 
name of one who I thought would not feel much pain in opposing his bishop ‘om “T - PR 14 ond hes siven o ball at Belmore! “me or a 
—I mean the Reverend James Shore, of Bridgetown, Totness. I wish all | 4 arson Of RVESOREER, SRS ASS Eevee 6 Se at Balmoral to the notables 
the Reverend James Shores, and persons of that kind, would declare them- of the neighbourho« 1d. The Earl of Aberdeen and Miss Nightingale have 
selves, This name, be it remembered, is in the list of those gentlemen who | been guests of the Queen, and both were at the ball. : 
are anxious, for the interests of the Church, for bishops not to take too Sir George Grey arrived at Balmoral on Saturday, to replac e the Earl 
much upon themselves. This name is a strong indication of the feeling | of Clarendon. 
shared in by the gentlemen whose names are attached to this circular. I : = “ 
am ashamed to occupy so much of yourtime. I do not mean to say the A dreadful shipwreck has occurred near Dunnet—the total loss of the 
matter is in itself one worthy of much consideration; for it is an act of | Ahto, a Finlander, bound from Liverpool to Vasa. During a gale, she re- 
gross folly—a marvellous folly: but also at the same time that it is a very | peatedly struck on the rocks, and eventually got fixed on a reef, where the 
foolish action, it is an indication of which wav the wind blows; for these | Waves broke over her. The people on shore could see the poor wretches 
straws—I regard this in itself as a mere straw—show how strong the Anti- | swept one by one from the wreck into the sea; but no immediate aid could 
Church spirit prevails among a large and powerful body.”’ . | be rendered. At length a boat came from Scarfskerry, manned by five 
Mr, John Chapman, of Motteram, late High Sheriff of Cheshire, is brave fisherme n, and they saved the two seamen who yet survived: six men 
now building a church, schoolhouse, and parsonage, at Carlecotes, near and the master’s wife had perished. 
Penistone in Yorkshire, entirely at his own cost. The outlay for the ye . > . 
church will be about 50007. The moorland and almost mountainous dis- Fareigqu nud d 0 | Ota l. 
eres oe © ee aned oS 6 Se. "7 — Chap- Fraure.— The Emperor and Empress continue at Biarritz. They 
’ see RE SS ee So | seem to spend their time very much like ordinary people out for a holiday 
~in excursions, sight-seeing, and amusement. On Sunday the 21st they 
were present at another bull-fight, which took place this time at Bayonne. 
Crowds of persons came from all the neighbouring towns on both sides 
of the frontier. ‘‘ The Empress Eugénie presented herself as a Spanish 
woman generally does when she attends a ‘corrida.’ She was dressed in 
black, with a black mantilla—a French bonnet would have been a sole- 
| cism—and one small red flower in her hair, Her beauty and her grace, 
which her costume so well set off, excited admiration, and her presence 
was hailed by repeated bursts of applause.” The “sport” was better 
than at St. Esprit ; and the Emperor seems likely to be successful in es- 
tablishing this “ civilizing agent” in his dominions. 


Bristol has shown its gratitude to Mr. Henry Berkeley for his nine- 
teen years of service, and his exertions in repealing Mr. Wilson Patten’s 
Sunday Beer Bill, by presenting him with a testimonial, consisting of a 
salver and a casket, and golden purse. The casket bore the following | 
inscription— | 

“This casket, enriched with gems obtained from St. Vincent's rocks, 
Bristol Hot-wells, was made from an oak beam taken from the North porch 
of the church of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol, (which parish was formerly the 
town of Radclaives, a feudal possession of the Lords of Berkeley,) was on 
the 24th day of September 1896, together with a silver salver and purse of 
gold, presented to the Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley, M.P. for Bristol, as a 
eal (amounting in value to 1012/.) give n by 14,000 Englishmen of House-rent and house-room have been for some time at a premium in 
— ane 5 manly advocacy of the people’s rights in the Paris. Hundreds, some say thousands, have been driven beyond the 

he ceremonial of presentation took place at the Bristol Atheneum on | barriers unsble to pay the —_ yr my ene os - on 0m en nes 
Wednesday ” —* - de igned to take notice of this state of things, and to supp 'y some statis- 
ii a ee tics intended to restore confidence among the operatives. rhe Emperor, 

Vice-Chancellor Kindersley sat at Bury St. Edmunds on Wednesday, to | #¢¢ording to his journal, wished to know whether rents had risen in con- 

ear petitions from shareholders of the Royal British Bank, praying for an | Sequence of the famous “improvements” ordered by his Majesty, and 
order to wind up the affairs of the Company. The petitions were opposed | ¥ hether the “ equilibrium” would soon be restored. The Monitew 
by the directors ; but the Vice-Chancellor granted the order sequised by the | states the result of an inquiry directed to satisfy the Emperor. The 

holders, “i : houses demolished in the last five years were 1565, at a cost of 

“ ; . Pte aga = 126,211,559 frances. The houses built during the same period amounted 
waaay death om mistake in dang with medicine? Martha anton, | tp gs0 at cat af 712,000,000 francs. "The Menteur atrbuts the 
icine” —salts and senna; it was administered by a matron from a | ™8¢ of rent partly to the increase of the population “121,071, > 
bottle duly labelled; soon after taking it, the patient became very ill, and tenth in five years. But it argues, that the increased number of houses 
- surgeons were quickly summoned, she expired. It appears that the will soon reduce rent, and that in the mean time the workmen have re- 
use-porter, in the absence of the superintendent and assistant of the sur- ceived compensation in the shape of constant a and high 
fery, had replenished, as he had done on former occasions, the bottle of wages, With a view to stimulate the building of workmen’s lodgings, 
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considerable advances have been and will continue to be made. 
sent the official report gives 364 lodgings for single men, 1171 sets o 
rooms for families ; 


now tenanted, and 827 are in progress. 
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At pre- 
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amounting in all to 1775 lodgings, 948 of which are 


It was stated in part of our impression last week, that the alarm re- 


spocting the ‘‘ mixed schools 


* in the Pas de Calais, excited by an Anti- | 


Protestant pastoral issued by the Bishop of Arras, had caused the Minister 
of Public Works to assure the Protestants that liberty of conscience shall 


always be respected, and that their children will find a sincere protectior 
on the part of the state in the exercise of their religious creeds. The 


1 


Bishop of Arras has issued another pastoral, regretting “the publicity ” 


given to his former effusion, and modifying it by explanation. 
The Countess de Chambord, it is said, is lik ly to become the mothe: 
to a “legitimate” heir to the throne of France. 


# rl yinm.—The International Free-trade Congress assembled at Brus- 


sels on Monday, in the Gothic Hall of the Hotel de Ville. 


The Belgian 


Government does not participate in this movement, as it did in that of 


the Philanthropists ; it confines itself to a “simple attitude of observa- 
tion.” The countries represented were Sweden, Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Switzerland, Sardinia, Tuscany, Spain, England, and 
the towns of Hamburg and Montevideo; and there was a delegate even 
from Russia and Vienna. 
land, Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, Livi rpool; Mr. Francis 
Boult, Liverpool Financial Reform Association ; Mr. Wickham M.P., dele- 
gate of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. Oliveira M.P.; Mr. E. 
Chadwick; Mr. W. Ewart M.P.; Mr. Winkworth; Mr. C. Allhusen, 
Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, Newcastle; Mr. S. Plimsoll, 
Yorkshire Coalowners; Mr. Swan, Chamber of Commerce, Leeds ; Mr. 
Burn, Manchester; Mr. Henry Bohn, London; Mr. F.O. Ward; Mr. 
Scholefield M.P. from Birmingham. 

M. Corr Vandermaeren, President of the Belgian Free-trade Associa- 
tion, took the chair at the outset, to open the sitting, and explain its ob- 
jects. They had met, he said, to follow out the labours of the Society of 
Economists who met in that hall on the 16th September 1847, and who, 
after three days’ deliberation, affirmed the principles of Free-trade. Since 
that day there have been many changes. 

Sardinia, Holland, France, Russia, Sweden, Norway, the Roman States, 
Naples, Spain, Portugal, and Germany, have all carried out moditications of 
more or less importance in their different tariffs. Numerous improvements 
have also been introduced into the customs-legislation of Belgium. All du- 
ties on alimentary commodities entering that country have been abolished ; 
and those differential duties which injuriously affected merchandise im- 
ported under a foreign flag have with very few exceptions been either re- 
pealed or suspended. They were met to do their utmost towards the real- 
ization of the maxims laid down in 1847. For this purpose, their attention 
would be strictly confined to two questions—** 1. What are the les, 
artificial or natural, which impede the extension of commercial relations 
with the country which you represent? 2. What are the practical means 
proposed or that may be proposed in each country to remove or lessen the 
obstacles which thus impede its commercial relations with foreign nations?” 

Having opened the session, M. Vandermaeren gave plac e to M. Charles 
de Brouckére, who had presided over the Congress of 1847. He then 
called upon the delegates, according to a prearranged order, to address 
the Congress. The time allowed for each was a quarter of an hour: but 
the rule was not strictly adhered to ; while some spoke for less, others 
spoke for more than fifteen minutes. M. Clink Sterk, of Holland, ex- 
pounded the liberal views and projects of the Dutch Government—the 
abolition of the sliding-scale, the reduction of import-duties, the modi- 
fication of the navigation-laws. Whereupon M. Mathyssens, of <Ant- 
werp, reminded the Congress, that Holland still maintains a monopoly 
of trade with Java and her Indian colonies ; and that she obstinately 

adheres to the “ barbarous principle of frontier duties.” M. Reep- 
maetker, of Rotterdam, rejoined, that the commercial system of Holland 


obstic 


would bear a favourable comparison with all other Continental countries. | 


Mr. Winkworth expounded British views; argued stoutly against pro- 
tection; and sct forth the figures that represent the progress of trade in 
England since 1846. 
of fiscal restrictions has led to a flourishing commerce ; 


but there are 


The English delegates were Mr. Charles Hol- | 
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| adding one more to the list of Sydney Smith's ‘ foolish, just, an 
| wars’ ; and I am afraid we are now wasting more in warlike pre 
ever we did at any former period of peace ; nor can it be denied, that ne 
| In my experience were we as a nation giving so little attention to rhe 
reforms as at present. It need not surprise us, then, if the improves nt ~ 
the population has not kept pace with the increase of our mats rial we cy 
But this only tends to prove that the moral fruits of our principles eq) th. 
be gathered by one nation alone. It is only when Free-trad shall mie 
come the international code of the civilized world that its highest eaters 
will be realized, in the purer spirit of forbearance and justice which = 
characterize the intercourse of nations. And how is this consummation ~ 
dear to the heart of every genuine Free-trader, to be attained?” ——” 

Mr. Cobden further writes, that a few years ago, when stud 
Free-trade cause in nearly all the countries of Europe, he found that Pro 
tectionist ideas still flourished, but that Governments were awakening ioe 
consciousness that a Protectionist policy is incompatible with the pros serite 
of the public revenue. And he adds —‘*] confess that my chief f a 
on the poverty of the Continental Governments. The 1 
tion of their military establishments will compel them to enter upon a —d 
| form of their tariffs, as the only mode of enabling their peoples to support 

the constant increase of expenditure.” 

When the Congress rose on Monday, M. de Brouckére entertained the 
members at an evening party. The second day’s meeting was also the 
anniversary of the revolution of 1830, and the members were enabled to 
share in the usual festivities. They did not, however, neglect business 
Meeting at mid-d iy on Tuesday, the members continued to « xplain the 
reforms of the last ten years. Signor Scialoja, from Piedmont, t Stified 
to the advantages which had followed the modification of the Sardinian 
taritf—equal revenue, and an improved condition of the working Classes 
Count Arrivabene, from Tuscany, claimed for his country the honour of 
being the first to proclaim freedom of commerce. M. Garnier ang M 
Wolowski told the Congress how much progress the principles of free 
trade are making in France. M. Molinari, of Brussels, contended that 
the slight experiments of Belgium in the direction of free trade, although 
stoutly resisted by the vested interests, warranted the Government in 
boldly pursuing the same course. The other speakers were M, Paseal 
Duprat, of Paris, M. Vanderbruck, a Belgian agriculturalist, and M. 
Mullendorff, a Belgian manufacturer, Mr. Oliveira—who explained his 
views on the wine-duties, and Mr. Henry Bohn—who set forth adyan- 
tages of an international book-post. 

In the sitting on Wednesday, the Congress arrived at several con- 
clusions. It was unanimously resolved that an International Free-trade 
League, haying its head-quarters in England, should be founded; that 
what remains of the ‘Colonial system” ought to be abolished; that all 
duties on rivers running from one country into another, and straits ge- 
parating them, should be abolished; that the passport system should be 
modified, and the compulsory visas for various nations be abolished; 
that declarations on the importation and exportation of merchandise 
should be simplified, and made uniform for all nations; and that the 
delegates pledge themselves to use their influence to get the elements of 


~ 
1 necessary 
‘paration than 


80 


Ying the 


Lope rests 
continual augment, 


| political economy introduced as part of popular education in their re- 


M. Herz, of Hamburg, testified that the relaxation | 


still petty customs-regulations to abolish, and petty passing-dues on the | 


Elbe. Seftor Figualora, from Spain, described the benefits that have fol- 
lowed the abolition of interprovincial tariffs in his country ; and pointed 
out that the customs revenue has doubled since the protective tariff was 
modified in 1849. 

A letter from Mr. Cobden, although not read to the Congress, fi- 
gures among its published records. Mr. Cobden tells them, that they 
must attribute the comparative fewness of Englishmen at the meeting to 
the absence of antagonism, and to confidence in cur successful example. 
He describes how the agricultural and shipping interests have benefited 
by the change; and he supplies a table of figures with « commentary to 
show the progress of our export trade since 1845, 


See £57 700,000 In 1852..........0.. . £78,000,000 
i hinenwhvenkeateae 58,800,000 1853 98,800 000 
as Sewties 52,800,000 ae 97 000,000 
. 63,500,000 1855 rola 95,500,000 
SPS eereeer 71,300,000 1856 (seven months 64,000,000 
ae 74,400,000 


* You will find that the above table exhibits a steady yearly progress, 
interrupted only by the revolutions of 1848 and the war of 1854-1805. But 
observe the upward rebound of the present year of peace, in the first seven 
months of which our exports have reached 64,000,000/, sterling ; being at 
the rate of 110,000,000/. for the whole year, or nearly double the amount of 
1846. No other instance of so large and rapid an increase of foreign trade 
ean be cited in the annals of the world. I anticipate that this year our ex- 
ports will exceed those of France, Austria, Russia, and Spain together,— 
the four largest states of Europe, containing an aggregate of four times our 
population ; and that they will amount to double those of the United States, 
whose distinctive party banners seem to bear every conceivable device ex- 
cepting that of commercial freedom. I have sometimes met with the ob- 
jection in foreign countries, that the general extension of Free-trade prin- 
ciples would only give an undue advantage to England. But ought not 
this jealousy to be rather awakened by the gigantie preponderance of 
wealth and power which the exclusive adoption of the Prce-tonte policy 
-is conferring on her? I know that the philanthropists assembled at 
Brussels, not content with this proof of our material prosperity, will 
extend their investigations to the region of moral statistics, and inquire into 
the progress of education, crime, pauperism, Ke. Let me stipulate before- 
hand, that free trade be not held responsible for the misuse of the wealth 
which it eonfers upon a nation. To confess the truth, we have not made the 
best possible use of our prosperity. 











| complaint by their conduct.”’ 


We have spent nearly 100,000,000/, in | marks which are not friendly from an Italian Government. 


spective countries, and to recommend the preparation of teachers for this 
purpose. 

Staly. —Since the statement was published describing the course 
which the Western Powers intend to pursue towards Naples, the corre- 
spondents of the daily journals have furnished some further information, 
It has been stated that the combined fleet, consisting of two French line- 
of-battle ships and four frigates, and a similar number of British ships, 
are to rendezvous at Ajaccio in Corsica. It is further stated, that Aus- 
tria, informed of the intentions of France and England to communicate 
with King Ferdinand from the decks of their men-of-war alone, has 
given the King to understand that he must bear the consequences of his 
conduct, and look for no assistance from Vienna. But, says the Augs- 
burg Gazette, the Viennese Cabinet *‘ has not renounced all hope of a 
pacific solution.” As yet, the French Minister has not been withdrawn 
from Naples. 

A telegraphic despatch from Vienna states that ‘‘ Sardinia takes part 
in the expedition to Naples for the protection of Sardinian residents and 
their property there.” 

The trial of Mignonna and others was renewed at Naples on the 15th. 
The court was crowded. The evidence for the prosecution proved to be 
so damaging to the interests of the Government, that the trials were 
again suspended. Tlegal punishment of the prisoners, by excessive 
flogging, was proved by the commandant of the bagni of Procida him- 
self ; who said that he received his orders direct from the King ! J 

The Milan journals deny that Marshal Radetzky promised to visit 
Turin in the spring. They say that he only expressed to the officers of 
his staff, and to the Minister, his opinion that a campaign in Piedmont 
was not improbable. . 

Leghorn has sent 1500 francs, and Carrara 535 francs, as their sub- 
scription towards the purchase of 100 guns for Alessandria. 

The Italian journals have published the remonstrance of Count Cavour 
to the Tuscan Government respecting the Genoese schoolmaster so Un- 
ceremoniously expelled from Tuscany, although he had been admitted 
by a passport signed by the Tuscan’ agent at Genoa and viséd by the 
Tuscan agent at Leghorn. Count Cavour of course admits the right of 
the Tuscan Government to refuse to the subjects of any other state an 
entry into its dominions. What he complains of is, that Sardinian sub- 
jects, “‘ provided with the proper permission from the competent Tuscan 
authorities in the Sardinian territory, are either refused or turned out 
of the Grand Duchy, without their having given a legitimate cause of 


It appears that the Chevalier Baldasseroni, instead of justifying the 
conduct of his Government in expelling D’ Aste, made several complaints 
of the conduct of the Sardinian Government, to the Sardinian Charge 
d’ Affaires. He expressed dissatisfaction that the King should om 
his subjects to subscribe for guns to be mounted on the fortress of 2 ved 
sandria; that he should tolerate the Mazzinian subscription for 10,000 
muskets to be given to the first body of Italians rising for iniegeniaws 
and, when reminded that the subscription for muskets has been stoppe ’ 
he expressed fears lest the mild laws of Sardinia should not be adequate 
to the punishment of the offenders. 

‘< We regret,’ writes Count Cavour, that “‘the sp 
sal codperation of the whole people to secure one of the 
pendence of Piedmont—and we may say also of Italy 
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the right of demanding explanations relative. to an act whit h does not con- 
cern it, and which injures no one, least of all Tuscany, which has nothing to 
15 with the frontiers, for the defence of which the fortifications of Alessan- 
aris are de stined.”’ He further states that the King’s Government believe 
their laws sufficient for internal safety, as we ll as the performance of inter- 
national duties ; and he tells Chevalier Baldasseroni, that ‘‘ the Govern- 
tment of th King is not disposed to sacrifice to the demands of others, 
founded on exaggerate d fears, those liberties which the citizens of its state 
ov. 
Whe Tuscan Minister had also threatened to appeal to the public opin- 
son of Europe. Should that intention be adhered to, Count Cavour di- 
wets the Sardinian Chargé d’ Affaires at Florence, 
*. “to inform the President of the Tuscan Ministry, that the Govern- 
f his Majesty—strong in their rights, conscious of having loyally ful- 
alled all their duties, and ‘mindful of wrongs unredressed—do not fear an 
examination of their acts, which are usually done in broad day’’; and that 
“the opinion of the Cabinets and of the pe ople of Europe isa judge whose 
mmpeten y will never be contravened by the men who have the honour to 
it in the councils of the King of Sardinia.” 


ment 0 


It is said that a number of the disbanded soldiers of the British Italian 
Legion have been arre ste d, by order of the Austrian authorities, on their 
entering Lombardy They were sent to the fortress of Mantua, and are 
to be tried by « ourt-martial for having entered a foreign service without 
the permission of their Gove rmment. Similar arrests have taken place 
in Parma and Tuscany. The English Ministers at those Courts hay« 
protested. 

§yait. —The reactionaries have triumphed so far as to obtain a sus- 
pension of the law authorizing the sale of ecclesiastical property. The 
tory is, that Sefior Cantero, Minister of Finance, broached the subj ct 
in the Council of Ministers on the 9th. He submitted a proposition which 


the Council adopted, and which virtually recognized the law of mortmain | 


as passed by the Constituent Cortes. Neither the Queen nor Seiior Rios 
Rosas were at the Council ; and Rosas summoned a meeting for the 11th, 
when Cantero’s resolution was rescinded. Cantero instantly resigned ; 
(’Donnell, against whose opinion the Council had acted, proffered his 
resignation also; but the Queen refused to accept it, and he remained in 
ofice. Ata meeting of the Council on the 18th, it was formally re- 
solved that the sale of Church property should be suspended. The Queen 
has taken a direct part in effecting this change of policy. The new Mi- 
nister of Finance is Seior Salaverria, Director of the Colonies. Mean- 
while, the prohibition that kept Marshal Narvaez from Spain has been 
removed ; and his return to Madrid is looked upon as imminent. 

In decreeing the reéstasblishment of the Constitution of 1845, the 
(Queen appended to the decree certain modifications to that instrument. 
These additional articles provide that offences of the press shall be sub- 
mitted to a jury, * save in exceptional cases” that the Senate shall be 
composed of 140 Senators nominated for life, to be increased at the 
Queen’s pleasure ; that ‘‘a special law” shall decide on the qualification 
of Deputies ; that the Cortes shall sit four months, including proroga- 
tions; that when both Chambers cannot agree on the budget, the budget 
of the preceding year shall be in force; that there shall be a Council of 
State; that a law shall determine the power of the Crown with respect 
to the removal of Judges; and that the Crown shall nominate Alcaldes 
in cities having 40,000 souls. 


Prussia.—The marriage of the Princess Louisa, daughter of the 
Prince and niece of the King of Prussia, to the Grand Duke of Baden, 
was celebrated at Berlin on Saturday last. All the quaint and compli- 
cated ceremonies customary on such occasions were duly observed. 
Although they were claborately described when the Prince Frederick 
Carl of Prussia married the Princess Anna Maria of Dessau, in Novem- 
ber 1854, our morning journals fill several columns in describing them 
over again. They might be kept in stereotype for every future marriage 
in the Royal Family of Prussia. 


Ras5ia.—The newspaper correspondents at Moscow continue to sup- 
ply long letters describing the balls, reviews, and other entertainments, 
that followed the coronation. At one of the reviews, 40,000 soldiers 
defended and 60,000 attacked Moscow. The weather was to the last 
degree unfavourable, and the troops—all bedecked in finery for exhibi- 
tion—were wet to the skin. The protrac ted gayeties of the coronation 
had fatigued everybody, including the Emperor. 

But amidst this lassitude, says the Dai/y News correspondent, writing on 
the 15th, “ the British Ambassador keeps steadily on the even tenor of his 
hos itable way, and greatly dines, or merrily dances, or courteously receives, 
with that unflinching pluck and bottom which are the proud characteristies 
of his race and nation. I think I mentioned in a former letter the antici- 
pations of the St. Petersburg English, that at Moscow Lord Granville would 
wertake his French competitor in the festive race, and in the long run 
maintain for the ‘ roast beef of Old England’ its traditional supremacy 
ud they have not been disappointed. The Count de Morny has been dis- 
taneed in the race, fairly dined and danced down; and to Lord and Lady 
Granville is now universally conceded the palm for dinners, for balls, for 
Teceptions, and, best of all, for unflagging graciousness and courtesy of 
demeanour. I do not say this in any ungenerous spirit of depreciation 
towards the French Embassy, who have well and splendidly repre- 
sented both the wealth and proverbial taste of their great ¢ ountry ; but then, 
the hotel de Morny is bachelor’s hall, while at the British Embassy the 
Wives and daughters of England offer a ‘ material guarantee’ to the wives 
and mothers of Russia, and consequently, the latter find themselves as much 
at home there as in their own domestic circles. This, I ean assure you, is 
mM exaggeration. The provincial nobility of Russia—the great boyards of 
the rich and fertile South—are primitive, almost patriarchal, in their ha- 
wi their homes are their empires; and the warmth of affection exhibited 
y the different members of a family for each other is quite touching and 
refreshing to the English strangers. The old princesses cluster’ their fair 
daughters about them ‘as the hen gathereth her chickens under her wing’ ; 
and the latter, while educated to the highest pitch of modern refinement, 
speaking freely ‘ the four languages,’ and being well acquainted with Eng- 
Aterature—in which, I am proud to say, they take unaffected delight— 

be singing, and playing with ladylike grace and skill—have all the 
idand git modesty of deportment that foreigners so much admire in our 
oo to describe find themselves ba ey ally ‘ at home’ with Lady 
cow ey tee Stafford, Lady Emily Peel and Lady Margaret Leveson 
he balls.” ey should grace the receptions, and go gladly and freely to 


For once, 
one is 
he of his countrymen, 
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ean we grant to the Tuscan, any more than to other Governments, ment and early preparation to eclipse Lord Granville at St. Petersburg, one 


may say without being quite odious, that the English Ambassador, on the 
more appropriate champ de bataille of Moscow, has achieved a victory over 
the Ambassador of France. The English dinners have been admirable, the 
hospitality large ; and, if those who could not get invitations are not satis- 
fied, assuredly those who did have been abundantly pleased.”’ 

The Nord states that “ the principal network of railways in Russia has 
been conceded to a ¢ ompany composed of capitalists of various countries ; 
among whom the chief are the Paris Crédit Mobilier, and MM. Hot- 
tinguer, Baring, Hope, and Stieglitz. The concession is granted for 
eighty-five years, and a minimum interest of 5 per cent is guaranteed to 
the shareholders by the Russian Government. The lines must be com- 
pleted in ten years. In consequence of this decision, MM. Isaac Pereire and 
Thuraneyssen, on the part of the Crédit Mobilier, have left for Russia.” 

Turkey. The main questions of interest at Constantinople are still 
the reorganization of the Principalities, the affair of the Isle of Ser- 
pents, and the determination of the frontier. Some curious and conflict- 
ing statements on those questions are made in the journals 

** The squadron of Admiral Lyons has received orders by telegraph to re- 
main [at Constantinople] in consequence of the dispute relative to Bolgrad 
and the Isle of Serpents. The French ships also are to arrive speedily. 
The Austrian troops, for the same reasons, will remain in the Piinci- 
palities.”’ 

** England and Austria support Turkey in the affair relative to the Isle of 
Serpents and Bolgrad. On this question France will pursue a more r& 
served policy. An English squadron is to remain in the Black Sea until 
the solution of the diplomatic differences.” 

It is also stated that the Sultan desires to be rid of the Austrians; and 
that the Commission cannot open until they are gone 

Colonel Simmons has been raised to the rank of Pasha. 

@nitrd States—The North American arrived at Liverpool on 
Thursday, bringing advices from New York to the 12th instant. 

The principal intelligence is, that the Fremont candidates have been 


| elected in Maine by a majority of 15,000, and in Vermont of 20,000. 


| **to suppress insurrection against the Government of Kansas” 
| that purpose, 


| part of its Eastern frontier lies Missouri ; 


| made on the part of Government officers to prevent it 


This is regarded as an indication of the unanimity of the North ; and it 
is anticipated that the example of Maine and Vermont will tell even 
upon the doubtful States of Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Immediately after the Army Bill had passed, Mr. Marcy and Mr, 
Jefferson Davis instructed the civil and military authorities in Kansas to 
suppress all who are * in rebellion against the Territorial Government”; 
and for 
not only to call out the Militia of Kansas, but to draw upon 
Illinois and Kentucky for such a number of Militia “‘ as may be necessary.” 
In the first instance, two regiments are to be taken from each State, “to 
suppress insurrectionary combinations against the constituted Government 
of Kansas.’ Such are the official plans. General Atchison, commanding 
the volunteer Slavery forces, has proclaimed General Lane as a bandit. 
“ The desperate position of the Free State emigrants,”’ says the Zimes 
correspondent, ‘is exciting the North to assist them. It seems probable 
that extra sessions of the Legislatures of more than one of the Northern 
States will be called for the purpose of voting money and aid for the re- 
lief and defence of the defeated party.” 

Many persons are asking where is Kansas? Kansas lies in the region 
of Western territory. At its Southern base is Texas; along the greater 
West and North stretch the 
The only Free State touching on the 
frontiers of Kansas is Iowa. Formerly the road of the emigrant to Kan- 
sas lay through Missouri; latterly that has been barred by the Border 
Ruffians. A new route has now been organized by Wisconsin and 
low a. 

According to the Journal of Commerce of New York, “ the fitting -out 
of slavers at that port still continues, notwithstanding all the efforts 
We have the 


unsettled Nebraska ¢ ountry. 


| best authority for stating that a vessel of this description left our port 


| office, and retired to South Park, near Tunbridge Wells 


It is not to be wondered at, then, that ladies such as I have | 


the special correspondent of the Times sees some superiority in | 
“If M. de Morny was able by judicious arrange- 


| 


last Saturday; and, though the circumstance was well known, there 
were not facts so conclusive as to justify her detention.” 


Crnutral g mrrirca.—The Liverpool Albion publishes the conditions of 
the settlement of the Central American question, extracted from a de- 
spatch of the Minister from Honduras to his Government. 

‘1. The restitution of the sovereign rights of Honduras over the islands 
of Ruatan, Bonnacea, Ke. ; and declaring them ‘ free territory,’ governed by 
its proper municipality. 

**2. Acknowledges the territorial limits of Honduras marked in the map 
by the Honourable G. Squier—say, from the river Wans 6 Segévia to the 
river Negro. 

** A tribunal of reference, composed of one citizen of Honduras and one 

sritish, and if necessary, an impartial third of any nation, will fix the 
boundary, indemnify the Mosquito Indians for the losses which they suffer, 
and adjust all claims whatsoever.” 


Pliscellaucons. 

The week’s obituary records the deaths of several remarkable persons, 
the chief of whom are Lord Hardinge and Sir Colin Halkett 

When Lord Hardinge was stricken with paralysis at Aldershott in July 
last, while attending the Queen as Commander-in-chief, he resigned that 
It was here that, 
at a time when it was believed that his health was improving, he became 
suddenly ill, and he died in the arms of his family on the forenoon of Wed- 
nesday. One son alone was absent, Colonel Arthur Hardinge, who is with 
Earl Granville at Moscow. 

Henry Lord Hardinge was born in 1785, at Wrotham in Kent. His 
grandfather was Member for Eye, Recorder of Kingston, and a joint 
Secretary of the Treasury; his father was Rector of Stanhope in the 
county of Durham. Henry was the third son of the Rector. He entered 
the army at the age of fifteen, as an Ensign in the Queen’s Rangers; 
and his first service was in Canada. Returning to Europe, his regiment 
formed part of the army of Portugal. He was engaged in the battles 
of Roleia and Vimeira; he took part in Sir John Moore’s cam- 
yaign; and during the embarkation of the troops at Corunna, he was se- 
~ ted by Lord Beresford to fill the place of a staff-officer anxious to put to 
sea. Lord Beresford, who never forgot the young officer he picked up on 
the beach at Corunna, gave him the post of Deputy-Quartermaster-General 
in the Portuguese Army. It was in this capacity that Colonel Hardinge 
distinguished himself at Albuera. General Cole, in command of the Fourth 
Division, had been posted by Beresford with directions not to move with- 
out orders, When General Cole saw that the French had outflanked 
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the right of the Allies, and that the he ittle was going against them, he sent 
an aide-de-camp, Major de Roverea, to ask Lord Beresford’s permission to 
move on the flank of the French. The officer fell before he could reach 

Lord Beresford; and while Cole was anxiously awaiting his return, con- 
scious that the favourable moment was gliding away, Colonel Hardinge and 
Colonel Rooke rode up and urged him to act without orders. He did so, 
and the movement he executed won the battle. During the remainder of 
the campaign, Lord Hardinge was present at the capture of Badajoz and 
Ciudad Rodrigo; at the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, the passage of the 
rivers on the French frontie ar, and at Orthes. When Napoleon returned from 
Elba, Colonel Hardinge was attached to the Prussian head-quarters, and in 
the Belgian campaign he lost his left arm at Ligny. Twice before that he 
had been severely wounded—at Vi Se ira and Vittoria. When pe ace returned, 
Colonel Hardinge entered upon Parliamentary life, taking his seat on the 
Tory side of the House. In 1823, he was made Cle rk of the Ordn: ince; in 
1828, Secretary at War ; in 1830, Secretary for Ireland; an office he re- 
sumed under the Peel Ministry of 1841. In 1844, he was appointed Go- 
vernor-General of India; and reappeared as a soldier on the battle-fields of 
the Sutlej. For his" services in India he was raised to the Peerage, in 1846, 
On his a from India, he was appointed Master-General of the Ord- 
nance; and when the Duke of Wellington died, in 1852, Lord Derby se- 
lected Lord Hardinge for the post of Commander-in-chief. In 1855, he was 
one of the three old Peninsular men who obtained the baton of Field- 
Marshal. 

The deceased Peer is succeeded in his titles by Charles Stewart Hardinge, 
Member for Downpatrick ; who married in the spring of this year the se- 
cond daughter of Lord Lucan. 

General Sir Colin Halkett, Governor of Chelsea Hospital, died also on 
Wednesday. He was the son of Major-Gene ral Frederick Halkett, and had 
reached his eighty-third year. He also fought at Albuera, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and on other Peninsular fie Ids ; and he commanded the second divi- 
tion of Lord Hill’s corps on the crowning day of Waterloo. In that battle 
Sir Colin had four horses shot under him, and he received four wounds. He 
was Colonel of the Forty-fifth Foot. 

A third Peninsular officer, Major-General Jones, formerly in the Fifteenth 
Dragoons, and engaged at Talavera and Barrosa, died on Monday, in his 
seventy-fifth year. 

The Navy also has lost a distinguished veteran—Captain Moubray, who 
was first Lieutenant of the Polyphemus, 64, at the b: tthe : of Trafalgar; and 
who, succeeding to’ the command of the ship, retook the Spanish ship 
Argonauta, 84, which had slippe dl away in the night, and carried her into 
Cadiz. _ also towed the Victory, with Nelson’s body on, board, into Gib- 
raltar. Captain Moubray died at Greenwich Hospital on Saturday, at the 
age of eighty-four, 

The obituary of the week also records the death of the ancient Countess of 
Lauderdale. She was born six years after George the Third ascended the 
throne, and she had lived a century all but six years. The present Earl is 
her son. 

Another death is that of Alderman Hunter, at the age of seventy-five. 
He was born at Bury St. Edmunds, and educated there with Bishop Blom- 
field. In 1823 he became a member of the London Corporation, and was 
elected Alderman for the Ward of Coleman Street in 1843. 





The Gazette of Tuesday announced that ‘ the Queen has been gra- 


ciously pleased to appoint Brigadier-General William Rose Mansfield to | 


It may be remembered 


be her Majesty’s Consul-Gene ral at Warsaw.” 
Strat- 


that General Mansfield acted as a sort of military attaché to Lord 
ford’s Embassy at Constantinople during the late war. 

Mr, Churchill, who was secretary and assistant to General Williams at 
Kars and throughout the Asiatic campaign, is appointed her Majesty’s 
Consul in Bosnia, 








We believe we are correct in stating that a division of the See of Lon- 
don is contemplated, and that this was the reason why the vacant bish- 
opric was not filled by translation. The See of Durham will also be 
ultimately divided; but at present it was thought more desirable to fill 
it by translation rather than by a new appointment. We may add, that 
except in the case of the archbishoprics, the principle of “translation” 
has been definitively abandoned.— 7imes. 

The Roman Catholic journal the Zad/et, of Saturday last, contained a 
statement that a will has been discovered among the papers of the late 
Earl of Shrewsbury bequeathing his estates absolutely and uncondition- 
ally to the late John Sadleir. This will was made in 1854, “ The in- 
tention of the young Earl was that his property should be applied by 
John Sadleir to charitable and ecclesiastical uses.” At the instance of a 
* dignified ecclesiastic,” Lord Shrewsbury made another will, under 
which the Howards are his legatees. [This is not strictly correct. The 
will was known to exist; it was temporary; John Sadleir’s name was 
only one among the others. ] 


The National Life-boat Institution recently held a meeting at their 
rooms, 14 John Street, Adelphi, and awarded sums of money and other 
recognitions to several persons for their daring bravery in saving life 
under perilous circumstances, This is the only institution in the country 
devoted to the saving of life from shipwreck. During the past year, their 
life-boats have been the means of saving 132 lives: but during the same 
period, 1500 persons were drowned; one-half of whom, had the means 
been at hand, might have been saved, The institution, in making great 
efforts to provide life-boats, life-cars, &c., has fallen into debt; and it 
asks from the public what it so well deserves—increased pecuniary sup- 
port. 


Lord Brougham is entertaining a party of frie jends at Brougham Hall, 
Westmoreland: he completed his seventy-eighth year on the 19th instant. 

The Glasgow Times states that two sisters of Sir William Maxwell, of 
Monreith, Wigtonshire—namely, Charlotte and Georgina—have been re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church in Palermo. 

The Canadian Free Press says that Mr. Robert Lowe, 
** one of her Majesty’s Executive Councillors and a dignitary of the Press, 
has arrived at Donegan’s Hotel, Montreal. 

The reports about the reélection of the present Lord Mayor for next year 
gain consistency. Should this be the case, it is confidently stated, in well- 
informed quarters, that his Lordship will decline the proftered honour.— 
Jewish Chronicle. 


whom it entitles 


” 


Baron Humboldt attained his eighty-seventh birthday on the 14th. 
Though the venerable philosopher finds it advisable to withdraw somewhat 
from the excitements of society, he remains intellectually fresh and 
vigorous. 


| 





) 
Marshal Radetzky arriv > exvived a at Verona from Monza on the 14th, “ in excel- 
lent health.”’ 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who is a “ Base ophile,” is now in § vain, 
visiting those districts where the Basque language is purely spoken. Te is 
accompanied by Dr. Vicente Isac, a proficient in the Basque language 

Prince Napoleon arrived at Copenhagen on the 22d instant. 

The remains of M. Joachim Clary, Senator, were interred at Pére ly 
Chaise on Monday. The family Clary, of Marseilles, long known as re- 
spect: ible merchants in that city, became allied to the Impe rial family of 
France by the marriage of Joseph Bonaparte with Marie Julie Clary: from 
which marriage two daughters were born—first, the Princess Zenaide, mar- 
ried to her cousin Charles, Prince of Musignano, son of Lucien Bonaparte ; 
and next, the Princess C harlotte, who married the brother of Napoleon ur 
Prince Napoleon Louis, deceased in 1839. 

Count de Rayneval, French Ambassador at Rome, who was compelled by 
ill health to return to France for a time, has just left Paris to resume his 
duties at the Papal Court. 

Mademoiselle Rachel is about to proceed to Egypt, 
time for the benefit of her health. 


to reside there for a 


The Commander-in-chief has issued a circular to ascertain how far thy 
bayonet exercise, introduced into the army some years since under the super- 
intendence of the late Mr. Angelo, has been found to give confidence to the 
soldier in the use of the weapon, and what are its effects as a gymnastic ex- 
ercise; also, what regiments have gone through, or are now going through 
the drill. 

During the war and since its conclusion, 150,000 soldiers and 7500 horses 
were embarked or disembarked at Portsmouth. Major-General Breton, the 
Licutenant-Governor of Portsmouth, has issued an order expressive of his 
satisfaction with the manner in which the officers of the garrison, the naval 
authorities, and the railway officials, all exerted themselves to move such 
masses of military. Staff-Sergeant Cook and Garrison Sergeant-Major 
Campbell are especially pr: aise “d for the way in which they got “throug h an 
** immense amount of work,’ 

A Carlow paper mentions a very pleasing circumstance, ‘In our last 
publication we noticed that a troop of the Royal Artillery passed through 
this town. Since then we have been informed that a number of thos« 
brave fellows, who are not long returned from the Crimea, as soon as they 


| were freed from their duty, though saturated with wet and fatigued after a 





| direction ; 


long march, proceeded to the Mercy Convent to return thanks to the nuns 
who had been in the Crimea, for their kind attention to the sick and wound- 
ed. What adds more weight to this touching scene of gratitude is, that of 
the whole party only one was Catholic.” 

Austria is making great efforts to form a navy in the Adriatic sufficient to 
cope with that of Sardinia. Sardinia is increasing or renewing her naval 
force: four 50-gun screw frigates are to be built at Newcastle. 


The Postmaster-General announces that the mails for Australia by th 
new steam line will be made up and a by day mail on the follow- 
ing days—18th October, 12th November, 12th December, and 12th January. 
The vessels will start from South: mpton, and go round the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

It is anticipated that the expedition to discover the sources of the Nile, 
confided by the Viceroy of Egypt to the Count d’Escayrac, will set out in 
the beginning of October. No expense has been spared by the Viceroy. 
From England, France, Prussia, Austria, America, the Count has selected 
able scientific assistants ; and ample supplies of instruments have been pro- 
vided. The expedition, it is calouletel, will last two years. 

It is said that establishments are in course of formation at the French 
settlement in New Caledonia for the reception of political and other 
prisoners. 


\ splendid serew-steamer, ‘Oe Genes a, ‘built at Mr. Mare’s yard, has 
made a ve ry successful trial-trip on the Thames. She will form one of the 
tleet of the Genoa Transatlantic Steam Company, She is pronounced to be 
one of the fine st ships of the kind ever constructed. 

** Good times ”’ for the farmers involve raised rents: Sir Charles Slingsby 
of Knaresborough has announced to his tenants a general increase of their 
rents, in some cases trifling, in others to the extent of nearly doubling the 
present amount. 

The various public Commissions of inquiry since 1830 have cost the coun- 
try 768,000/. 

The St. Nicholas Hotel at New York has cost for building 
1,900,000 dollars: it will accommodate well 900 persons ; 
rooms; and 600 guests can dine at in the three large 
the servants are 320 in number on an average. 

The personal property of the late Mr. George Bankes, Member for Dorset- 


and furniture 
there are 600 


once diningrooms ; 


shire, has been sworn under 200,000/. 
In 1674, land and house property in Scotland were valued at 319,281/. 
per annum; in 1855-’6, the valuation had increased to 8,155,972/. The 


valuation of Lanarkshire in 1674 was 13,5117. ; in 1855-’6 it is 870,5627. 
The customs-duties on the principal articles of merchandise imported into 
France for the first eight months of this year show a falling-off as compared 
with the receipts for the same period of 1855 of 24,671,685 francs. 
In the wine-district of Jerez de la Fronteira in Spain, the vintage this 
year is not « xpected to be more than half an average. 


The Austrian Gazette of Vi ienna has made the following discovery— 

‘Ciceruacchio is not dead; he is at Constantinople, and is in a very bril- 
liant situation. Some of his countrymen and one of his domestics have 
brought this news to Toulon. During the war in the Crimea, he was en- 
gaged in the wine-trade at Balaklava, and afterwards at Sebastopol, and he 
gained a great deal of money. His wife resides at Rome, and hopes soon to 
see him.”” [Credat Judwus. } 

Though politics may agitate certain circles in Naples, the Times corre- 
8 pondent suys—** Eve rything is pe rfectly quiet in Naples, and there is no 
re ason why there should not be a great influx of visitors and a good season. 
The arrangements at San Carlo are such as to promise much gratification. 
Kistori is engaged, and a first-rate prima donna, at a salary of 1600 ducats a 
month—a great sum for Naples. 

Lord Lyons’s tars have given a grand theatrical exhibition on board the 
Royal Albert at Constantinople. A stage, orchestra, and benches for the 
audience, were erected on the quarter-deck, The Admiral and « number of 
guests attended the performances. 

General Sir William Eyre, with s number of persons surrounding him, 
has had a wonderful escape on the Saguenay river in Canada, He was on 

board a steamer; as heat off Cape Ete rnity a cannon was fired, to awake 
the echoes ; the gun burst, and shivered into fragments which flew in every 
yet not one of the passengers on deck was hurt, Even the man 
who fired the cannon was merely knocked down, not at all wounded. 
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a diligence full of passengers, which was fixed 
on a truck, caught fire while the train was in rapid motion: the accident 
was not discovered for some time by the we in charge; and when the 
train was brought to a stand, it was ound that three ladies and a child had 
leaped from the burning diligence—at the expense of their lives; another 
r had been burnt to death; of the remaining eight, only one was 


On the Aranjuez Dine, 


assen - 
vious y hurt. The diligence and its truck were burnt to cinders. The 
people in the train were so exasperated that they attacked the guards and 


enginemen and beat them severely. 

A serious collision has occurred between two passenger-steamers in the 
crowded and disorderly Golden Horn at Constantinople. One vessel was 
much damaged ; and, in terror of an explosion, numbers of the passengers 
leaped into the water ; it is feared that many were drowned, 

By a recent fire at the cavalry-quarters of the Austrian camp at Somma 
in Lombardy, 150 horses and twenty soldiers suffered. One suspicion is 
that the country-peo le caused the fire ; another, that the soldiers them- 
selves were the incendiaries. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 12th September, at Corfu, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon, Ed- 
ward Gage, R.A., of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Dinnington Hall, Yorkshire, the seat of her father, the Wife of 
Captain Walter, of a daughter. : , 

On the 17th, the Marchioness of Winchester, of a daughter, still-born. 

On the 18th, at Narford Hall, Norfolk, the Wife of A. Fountaine, Esq., of a 

aughter. 
oss the 20th, at the Rectory, Orcheston St. Mary, Wilts, the Wife of the Rev. J. 
Wardale, of a son, 

On the 20th, at Averad, Galway, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Gaisford, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Moorhurst, near Dorking, the Wife of Captain Heath, R.N., C.B., 
of a daughter. 

On the 22d, in Percy Villas, Campden Hill, the Wife of William Barwick Hodge, 
Esq., of a son. : 

On the 23d, in Eaton Square, Lady Claud Hamilton, of a son. 

On the 23d, at Guernsey, the Hon. Mrs. Saumarez, of a daughter, stillborn, 

On the 25th, in Grosvenor Street, Lady Smith, of Suttons, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 25th August, at the British Consulate, Dardanelles, William John Chads, 
Brevet-Major Sixty-fourth Regiment, second son of Rear-Admiral Sir H. D, Chads, 
K.C.B., Commander-in-chief on the Irish Station, to Louisa Du Curroy, eldest 
daughter of the late C. A. Lander, Esq., late H. B. M.’s Consul, Dardanelles. 

On the 17th September, at Altonburn, Roxburghshire, by the Rev. J. 8. Memes, 
LL.D., Thomas M. Fergusson, Esq., Glasgow, to Sarah Katharine, only daughter of 
the late John Elliott Shortreed, Esq., Jedburgh. 

On the 17th, at St. Marylebone Church, the Hon. John 8. Gaskin, President of 
her Majesty’s Council in the Island of Barbados, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late J. C. Eversley, Esq., of the same island. 

On the 24th, at St. Matthew's Church, Islington, the Rev. Stewart Dixon Stubbs, 
B.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Curate of St. Mark's, Tollington Park, 
to Mary Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. E. T. Alder, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Matthew's. 

On the 24th, at St. Mary’s Church, Burley-in- Wharfedale, Yorkshire, Henry Bliss 
Crofton, Esq., eldest son of Sir Malby Crofton, Bart., of Longford House, Sligo, to 
Sophie, eldest daughter of Thomas Horsfall, Esq., of Burley Hall. 

On the 25th, at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, Lord Raglan, only son of the Dowager 
Lady Raglan, te Lady Georgiana Lygon, daughter of the Earl of Beauchamp. 

DEATHS. 

On the 11th August, at Colombo, Robert Molesworth Jones, second son of Rear- 
Admiral the Hon. Alexander Jones. 

On the 10th September, at Dieppe, Lieutenant-Colonel Ferdinand White, C.B. 

On the 17th, the Rev. Edward Gidfield Wingfield, Rector of Market Overton. 

On the 18th, Mr. Arthur John Herbert, eldest son of the Royal Academician, at 
Muriac, in Auvergne ; in his 22d year. 

On the 20th, at Greenwich Hospital, George Moubray, Esq., a Post Captain of 
the 12th of August 1812; in his 84th year. 

On the 20th, in Little Trinity Lane, Queenhithe, the Rev. Isaac Hill, A.M., 
formerly Head Master of Mercers’ School ; in his 84th year. 

On the 22d, in Jermyn Street, St. James’s, Major-General James Jones, K.H., 
and K. of the Order of Charles III. of Spain, fourth son of Michael Jones, Esq., 
formerly of Caton, Lancashire ; in his 74th year. 

On the 22d, in Westbourne Terrace, William Hunter, Esq., one of the Aldermen 
of the City of London, and a Magistrate for the county of Middlesex; in his 75th 
year. 

” On the 22d, at Torquay, the Rev. Thomas Masterman, youngest son of John 
Masterman, Esq., M.P.; in his 32d year. 

On the 22d, at Winkfield, Berks, the Hon. and Rev. Richard Fitzgerald King, 
fourth son of Robert, second Earl of Kingston; in his 78th year. 

On the 23d, at Exeter, Peregrine Massingberd, Esq., last surviving son of Benett 
Langton, Esq., of Langton, Lincolnshire, and Mary, Countess Dowager of Rothes ; 
in his 77th year. 

On the 23d, at Erith, Kent, Sarah, wife of Robert Lee, Esq., formerly Mrs. T. 
Edward Bowditch ; in her 64th year. 

On the 23d, at Audley-end, the Lady Braybrooke ; in her 57th year. 

On the 23d, John Gurney, Esq., of Earlham Hall, Norwich ; in his 48th year. 

On the 23d, at Bridport, killed by accidentally falling from the cliffs East of the 
harbour, Ada, eldest surviving daughter of George Symes, M.D.; in her 18th year. 

On the 24th, at South Park, Penshurst, Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge; in his 
Tist year. 

On the 24th, at Chelsea Hospital, General Sir Colin Halkett, G.C.B. and G.C.H., 
Governor of the Hospital; in his 83d year. ~ 

On the 24th, at Penlee House, Stoke, Devonport, Katharina, wife of Captain Ar- 
thur Lowe, R.N., H.M.8. Implacable, youngest daughter of the late Admiral Sir 
J.A. Ommanney, K.C.B. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Intelligence from Trieste, by telegraph—not the most trustworthy 
source, but sometimes authentic—states “‘ that Admiral Houston Stew- 
art is to reénter the Black Sea, and that the English fleet, under the 
command of Lord Lyons, will receive reinforcements ; that Persia has 
proposed to refer to the arbitration of a foreign Power its differences with 
England; and that the Porte is sending to the frontier of Montenegro 
fresh troops, munitions of war, and an artillery force of ninety heavy 
guns,” 

The Post Ampt Gazette of Frankfort says that England and France 
have forwarded a new note to Naples, expressing their desire to come to 
an honourable understanding— 

“* They admit that under the present circumstances the King cannot grant 
a general amnesty ; and therefore only request the King to grant a pardon 
to those political prisoners who may apply for it, and make their submission 
in proper form, But this they particularly insist on, and therefore give their 
note the form of an ultimatum, which allows the King of Naples a fort- 
night’s time to consider, after which the Western Powers will resort to the 
measures they think advisable.”’ 








The Brussels Free-trade Congress closed on Wednesday. Further 
resolutions, all intended to favour the extension of free trade, were una- 
nimously adopted. “The drapeau of our propagande,” said the Presi- 
dent, is “liberté commerciale.” The delegates seemed well satisfied 


with their work ; and they all dined together at the Hotel de Ville. 











The Nord learns that the conferences of the second Plenipotentiaries 
of the Paris Congress—those Ministers of the Powers represented 
therein who reside in the French capital—will shortly be convoked, to 
regulate the questions left unsettled last April. 


The ship Ericsson arrived at Liverpool last night from New York, with 
advices to the 13th instant. She brought accounts from Kansas to the 
oth. 

* The Republican says that 150 of General Lane’s men attacked Tecumseh 
on the 4th, Sut that the particulars had not transpired. Judge Lecompte 
had issued an order to the Marshal of the Territory to arrest General Lane : 
and General Smith had instructed Colonel Cook, commanding fourteen com- 
panies at Fort Riley, to give the necessary assistance for the execution of 
the writs. One hundred Free State refugees arrived on the llth at St. 
Louis entirely destitute. They stated that a large number of families had 
taken refuge at Fort Leavenworth. It is reported that a large number of 
Free State women and children were killed at Stranger’s Creek on the 3d 
instant.” 

Two men have been killed and twenty wounded in a fight between the 
Fillmore and Buchanan parties at Baltimore. It is stated that a “ grand 
demonstration in favour of Mr. Fillmore took place at New York on the 
12th ; about 150,000 (?) persons were present.” 





The Gazette of last night announces that the Queen has appointed Sir 
Henry Barkly to be ‘‘ Captain-General and Governor-in-chief in and over 
the colony of Victoria.” 

The annual dinner of the Northamptonshire Agricultural Society was 
given at Northampton on Thursday. Among the after-dinner speech- 
makers were two of the local Members, Mr. Vernon Smith and Mr. 
Stafford. Mr. Vernon Smith, after fighting the war over again, came to 
the peace, and spoke rather freely for a Minister. 

‘**Ten years ago, if I had had to speak of peace, I should have spoken of 
it as something likely to be permanent; but now, as I am afraid, recent 
events show that that is not likely to be the case. To be forewarned is to 
be forearmed ; and, although we ought not to keep up a war establishment, 
we ought to maintain a force such as will be capable of securing our posi- 
tion and gratifying our dignity. I hope that no such occasion may arrive. 
I am not here to suppose any approaching danger or calamity, but to say 
that it would be most unwise in this country to disarm herself through fear 
of an unjust expenditure of the public money. A cautious Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and a vigilant House of Commons will guard against that, 
and it will be better for us to have provided such an army and navy than 
run the risk of being unprotected.” 


The Poor-law Board, reminding the Marylebone Vestry that it has the 
power under statute to remove the Master of the Workhouse, offered the 
Guardians an opportunity of reconsidering their resolution not to remove 
him; couplin the offer with an intimation that if the Guardians did not, 
the Board would remove the Master. At a meeting of the Vestry yester- 
day, the Guardians decided, by 11 to 2, not to make any change in the of- 
ficers. 


The Dean Richmond, a schooner of 387 tons register, has brought a cargo 
of wheat to Liverpool direct from Chicago on Lake Michigan—a distance of 
4470 miles. The voyage was performed in sixty days, including a detention 
of twelve days in the St. Lawrence. It was a trial-trip; and its satis- 
factory performance is expected to have a great effect on the corn-trade with 
the United States. . 


Nicut Reapinc-Room at tHe British Mvusevm.—lIn a letter to the 
Atheneum, a *“* Landing Waiter” revives an old suggestion which cer- 
tainly ought to meet with encouragement. It seems that the Landing 
Waiter has devoted part of his leisure to reading in the British Museum ; 
but as the days draw in, the library is closed at an earlier hour; and 
between the daily occupation of the Landing Waiter and the early 
closing movement of the autumn, he has lost the hour and a half which 
he used to snatch for the library. The reason why the library of the 
Museum is not open at night is, that there would be danger of fire if 
lights were admitted among the books; and the collection is so valuable 
that any risk of the kind ought to be absolutely shut out. This is quite 
sound ; on no consideration ought the slightest risk of fire to be incurred. 

On the other hand, there are numbers whose only leisure is in the 
evening, and many also find that time of the day most suited for study. 
But while they are debarred from the library after dark, a free public 
library like the British Museum is only half as useful as it should be. 
The Landing Waiter suggests, that Government should lease or purchase 
a private house, say in Montague Place or Montague Street, to which a 
back-entrance should be obtained from the Museum. The first or second 
floors could be fitted up for the accommodation of readers, and thrown 
open every evening, say from six to ten. At present, books could 
be obtained by day in the usual manner; but ultimately =~ 
cate catalogues might be lodged in the supplemental reading-room. The 
difficulty for those who do not attend in the day might in the meanwhile 
be diminished, if one of the Museum attendants were permitted, for a 
small fee, to receive from the evening readers orders to seek the books 
needed. The risk of fire would then be limited to the few volumes sent 
over to the night reading-room. Even there, indeed, the risk would be 
less, because the hazards always increase with the direct increase of the 
number of lights and persons moving about. If the public library is to 
be useful to a large number of studious and meritorious persons, some ar- 
rangement of this kind should be adopted. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanor, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 

The English Stock. Market continues in a doubtful position. The Funds 
have been 1} per cent lower than they realized last week during a buoyant 
feeling on the supposed ultimate financial position of the country. The 
downward tendency this week has been partly on political grounds; namely, 
the naval movements connected with the differences with Naples, and an 
announcement that the English fleet would remain in the Black Sea through 
the unsettlement of the question with Russia regarding the Bessarabian 
frontier : but the flatness ~ been increased owing to continued depression 
on the Paris Bourse, and enhancement of the rate of dis ount by foreign 
banks. In Amsterdam, it has been raised from 4 to 44 p rcent; in Vienna, 
from 4 to 5; in Prussia, from 5 to 6; and today it announced 
that the Bank of France have raised their rate to 6 per cent. Some fears 
of a panic are entertained in Paris, through the losses of the speculators. 
The Seon h Three per Cents are now lower than they have been for a long 
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time. Some interruption in the transmission of French edetelions br te le- 
graph has been caused this week, owing, it is believed, to communications 
passing between England and France on Nez apolitan and other matters. At 
the Bank of E ngland meeting yesterday, no alteration was made in the rate 
of discount. 
have been less active. 

From the commencement of this week, and up to last evening, Consols 
ranged from 94} to 93%: today they have declined 2 per cent, upon the new 
measure taken by the Bank of France ; and the spee culators for the fall have 
sold largely. Consols for Money leave off at 93) 2, and 93% } for the Ac- 
count. Exchequer Bills and India Stock have not altered this week. 

The Corn-market has been heavy. Gold amounting to 100,000/. has been 
received from America. The shipme nts of silver to India and China on the 
* 4th October are expected to amount to a million and a quarter sterling. 

In Foreign Securities, sales have latterly increased, and great dulness has 
prevailed. Dutch Four per Cents have fallen 2}, and the Two-and-a-half 
per Cents 14, in sy mpathy with a decline of 13 1m the prices at Amsterdam. 
Austrian, Brazilian, Peruvian Four-and-a-h: alf per Cents, Russian, Spa- 
nish, and Sardinian, have receded 1; Turkish 1}; Mexican}. There } 
been an advance of 2 in Buenos Ayres, and 1 in Danish Five per Cents. 

Railways were very flat in the first part of the week, and ab ‘s were freely 

ressed. On Wedne sday and Thursday there was a recovery; today there 

as been a fall of 10s. to 1/. in several instanees. Compared with last 
week, the following depression is now shown—Midland, and South-Eastern, 
1. 10s.; Great Northern, and London and North-Western, 1/.; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 15s. ; London and South-Western, 10s. ; Great Western, 5s. 
The decline in Fre neh Shares has been—Great Central of France, 1/. ds. ; 
Paris and Lyons, 2/.; Northern of France, and Paris and Orleans, l/.; 
Eastern of France, and Western and North-Western of France, lds. 

In Joint-Stock Banks there has been a considerable fall; latterly they 
have rallied a little. 
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Saturpay, TwELve o’CLock. 
The English Funds. continue to show weakness ; they are } lower this 
morning. Consols for Money are 934 }, and for Account 93} 3. Exchequer 
Bills 1215. In the bullion return by the Bank of England a small de- 
crease is shown—8708/. In Foreign Stocks, Turkish Six per Cents have 
declined 14, and the Four per Cents $. Railways are heavy; the dealers 
are engaged in the arrangement of the aecount, and only three bargains 
have been recorded—Eastern Counties, 94; London and Blackwall, 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, 1044. 
Satvrpay, OnE o’CLocKk. 
morning, but are now 


The English Funds have been } lower since the 
and close 934, and 


a little firmer; Consols for Money have touched 924, 
934 } for Account. Exchequer Bills 10 14 premium. Foreign Stocks have 
shown great dulness. Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, Peruvian, Sar- 
dinian, ‘amd Venezuela are 1, and Mexican } lower ; Equador New Consoli- 
dated has been done at 141, Granada New Aetive 2 29 18, Ditto Deferred 63, 
Venezuela Deferred, 13}, Peruvian Dollar Bonds 59, 

In Railways there has been no recovery—Eastern Counties, 9; Great 
Western, 63; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 95}; London and Blackwall, 63 ; 


London, Brighton, and South Coast, 104} ; ‘London and North-Western, 
101} ; London and South-Western, 102} ; Midland, 764; North-Eastern— 


Ditto York, 55; South-Eastern, 683 ; East Indian, 214 ; Great 


Berwick, 79; 
Joint Stock Banks—London and County, 31%; 


Western of Canada, 23}. 





The demands for ac commod: ition at the Bank and out of doors 


las | 
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62 ; | 


Ottoman Bank, 8}. Miscellaneous—Australian Agricultural, 25; ‘Canada | 

Government 6 per Cent January and July, 112%. 
3 per Cent Consols........... 93 4 Dutch 24 per Cents.......... 62 4 
Ditto for Account ........... 934 4 Ditto 4 per Cents,.... 96 8 
3 per Cent Reduced .,,...... shut Mexican 3 per Cents......... 214 2 
New 3 per Cents ............ shut Peruvian 4} per Cents .. 79 
Long Annuities ........ shut Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 56 8 
CCE ccccccece tess shut Portuguese 4 per Cents ...... in 9 
Exchequer Bills............ 10 14 pm Russian 5 per Cents ......... 106 8 
SS Rr re 226 30 Ditto 44 per Cents ok 95 7 
Austrian 5 per Cents,........ 85 8 Spanish 3 per Cents .... 423 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 101 3 Ditto Deferred . pennants 234 44 
Belgian 4) per Cents ........ 97 9 Sardinian 5 per C SUM: olucae &9 91 
Chilian 6 per Cents shen mae Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 8&5 8 
Danish 5 per Cents ,..... ccce eS Turkish 6 per Cents ; 100 4 
Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 85 7 Ditto4 per Cents Guarar nteed. 1003 1} 

BANK OF ENGLAND 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 20th day of Sept. 1856. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£26,015,080 | Government Debt 
| Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion, .........00eee 


Meewed ...sccvcescccccces 


Notes 
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£26,015,080 £26 sO 


BANKING 


Bengrte ‘tors’ C: ecene £14,553,000 
est. ° ee 3,743,895 


DEPARTMENT 
Government Securities (inclu 
ding Dead Weight Annuity 


£11,964,953 
j 





Public ‘De posits” 7,909,724 Other Securities 
Other Deposits ‘ 9,958,972 Notes . 
Seven Days and other Bills. 909 336 Gold and Silver Coin 


£37 074,927 £37 ,074,927 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 

The report of the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Company states that 
the proportion of the joint gross revenue in agreement with the Scottish 
Central Company to which it is entitled, after deducting tollag« vayable to 
the Scottish Central Company, amounts to 84,9997. ; the expense aie ave been 
37,322/.; leaving a net surplus of 47,677/. The disposable sum is 49,457/ 
from which is deducted sums for interest on Debentures and Preference 
Stocks ; there isa surplus of 15,072/.: from this a dividend is proposed on 
the Ordinary Stock at the rate of 1} per cent per annum, leaving 5487/. 
The result of the first six months combined working of the two lines has 
proved the soundness of the principles on which the agreement was formed. 


The Directors of the Eastern Counties Railway have elected Mr. Walters, 
the new Director, to be their Chairman, and Mr. Goodson to be Deputy- 
Chairman. It is said that Sir Morton Peto and others haye offered to lease 
the line. 

The Oriental Inland Steam Company is projected for establishing steam 
navigation on the Indian rivers—trains of barges towed by steamers. It is 
said that the undertaking has good prospects of profits, judging from the re- 
sults of partial ee in navigating Indian rivers by steam. The 
commencing capital is to be 250,000/. 

The “Calcutta and Burmah Steam Navigation Company ’’—with the modest 
commencing capital of 35,000/.—propose to run trading steamers between 
Calcutta and Moulmein, calling at Akyab and Rangoon. 

An Australian Auxiliary Steam Clipper Company has been formed to 
establish a line of ships between London and Plymouth and Melbourne 
capital 250,000/. 

At. the meeting of iron-masters at Dudley, on Thursday, it was resolved 
to maintain present prices, 


. = : / 
with Francis, 


| the manager. 
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At a meeting of the Great Western of Can: nie Railway Company, «at 
Hamilton, Canada West, a dividend of 4 per cent for the half- “year ~Aie 
declared. 

CrystaL Patacr.—Return of admissions for six days ending 
September 26, including season-ticket-holders, 44,07: 
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Cher Theatres, 
long esteemed amone 


Mr. Murdoch, an actor from the United States, 
his own countrymen, made his London débat at the Haym arket on Mi n- 
day, in F arquhar’ s comedy The Inconstant. It is searcely necess ary t 
state that this is one of the eon of the old repertory, in which 
a dashing young gentleman of high birth and breeding, but of low moral- 
ity, is the commanding figure. These plays, so popular in their day 
have sunk into oblivion, partly because both in plot and in language th¢ . 
usually infringe upon modern feelings of propriety, partly becaus: th act- 
ors, who shone as the r presentatives of the brilliant rakes of the last cen- 
tury, have passed away, leaving a vacancy which none have filled up 
Indeed, since the time of Mr. Charles Kemble there has not been a singk 
theatrical artist who has gained a high reputation by presenting that com- 
pound of physical force, genial repartee, overflowing spirits, and aristo- 
cratic bearing, that was once deemed essential in the beau idéal of th, 
‘*man of wit and pleasure about town.” With these oldfashioned athletes 
of profligacy, the neat, insinuating adventurers of the modern stage, 
exquisitely delineated by Mr, Charles Mathews, have little or nothing ip 
common. ; 

Now Mr. Murdoch has many qualifications of the old school; and his 
appearance on Monday night must have awakened in veteran play goers 
sundry reminiscences of the youthful days. He is built on a large scale : 
his enunciation is strong; and though his g: ayety is somewhat stereo- 
typed, there is a substantiality about him that stamps him as the com- 
manding figure while he is present on the stage. The gallantry of Mira- 
bel in the last act, when he determines to dic with a merry face though 
death approaches him in the horrible form of deliberate murder, and th 
joy he evinces when deliverance comes upon him like a miracle, wer 
portrayed with singular force ; and it is a fine conception on the part of 
the actor, that the distress which the young hero occasionally displays t 
the audience while he conceals it from the ruffians is made to appear 
most poignant when a sense of indignity rather than of fear must be th 
feeling of the moment. We suspect that Mr. Murdoch is less an original 
genius than a careful artist, who has conscientiously formed himself on an 
approved model. However, Nature has endowed him with good material, 
and he has formed himself well. 


The Princess's treatment of Pizarro, and the scenery and groupings 
which illustrate the same, (with the exception of the Raymi festival,) hay: 
been closely followed in a burlesque produced last Monday at Drury 
Lane. Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, as Pizarro and Rolla, } ring all the foree of 
their talent to support the piece ; and the mise en scéne is creditable t 
But, after all, these burlesques, save when they take thi 
shape of Christmas féeries, (and this exception is not universal,) are te- 
dious pleasantries. 


A faree produced at the Adelphi, with the title Lov ifer Matches, dis- 
plays the well-known talent of Mr. Barney Williams for representing 
Hibernian footmen, and exhibits Mrs, Barney Williams in the novel 
form of a Yankee Mephistopheles. The idea of the farce is somewhat 
Hoffmanesque; but it is carried out with so small an expenditure of 
fancy, and with such an utter absence of point, that any further descrip- 
tion would be waste of words. 

Sadler’s Wells, having been “legitimately ’” open for some three weeks 
to very good purpose, is beginning to give signs of the periodical energy 
of its managers. The Merry Wives of Windsor is revived with new and 
appropriate decorations, and Zimon of Athens may be expected next 
week. Mr. Phelps’s delineation of Sir John Falstattf is a skilful a 


tion of a theory we once heard propounded in a lecture by Mr. James 
Russell, that gentlemanlike bearing and consequential gravity are to bi 


deemed essential attributes in the character of the dissolute knight. 
Parisian THEATRICALS. 

That model renegade the Constable De Bourbon is the hero of a new 
three-act comedy in verse, written by MM. Descourcelles and H. de La- 
cretelle, and recently produced at the Théatre Francais. ais ce qi 
dois is the exceedingly moral title of the piece; and the tale told by the 
authors shows the punishment of the wretched Constable for doing wl 
he ought not. HH: in ing obtained the favour of Charles V by his treachery 
to Francis I, he finds himself an object of a among the nobles ot 
the Spanish Court; is rejected with horror by the Emperor's sister, to 
whose hand ~ aspires; is frustrated in his attempt to renew an alliance 
by the withering scorn of the imprisoned Monarch; and, 
worst of all, he meets a young girl, of unknown parentage, w ho is about 
- marry into an aristocratic family, | yut who is diss peeinted i in her hopes 
by the revelation that she is the Constable's daughter. The haughty 
Spaniards, with all their pride of birth, prefer an absence of name alto- 
gether to the name of the traitorous Bourbon. With the unhappy man’s 
de ‘parture for Italy the piece concludes ; and those who have read history 
know that further punishment is in store for the renegade beneath thi 
walls of Rome. As MM. Descourcelles and H. de Lacretelle have called 
their work a comedy, they could not well introduce the death of their her 
within the compass of the action. THlence th y show their Nemesis as a 
picador only, and before she performs the functions of a matador th 
curtain fall. 

A new comic opera, with music by M. Aimé Maillart and words by 
MM. Lockroy and Cormon, has been produced with success at the 
Théatre Lyrique. The action is laid on the Southern border of France, 
at the time of the dragooning expeditions of Louis X1V ; and a peasant 
girl, who aids the Protestants to elude the vigilance of the soldiers, 1° 
the chief personage. This character is represented by Mademoisell 
Juliette Borghese—a débutante who seems to have created an enthu- 
siasm. 

The dramatic War-literature is not yet extinct ; 
by the production at the Gaité of a new piece entitled Les 
terminating with the capture of the Malakoff. M. Alphonse Arnault is 
the author, 
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as is amply proved 
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THE SPE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EQUILIBRIUM. 

A report has arisen that the English and Fre neh Governm« nts 
are about to send a combined fleet to look on while the Neapoli- 
tans teach their King better manners, It is said that the West- 
ern Powers will for some time limit themselves to a negative 
position : but who knows that they will be able to do so? As to 
the Emperor Napoleon, we do not believe that his view is ever 
negative, or that he has not already shaped out a distinct course 
—perhaps alternative courses—towards the objects which he in- 
tends to attain in Italy. A negative position would be more 
consistent with the spirit of our own Government ; but there are 
circumstances under which a negative position might do as much 
mischief as the rashest impetuosity—might as much serve purposes 
hateful to this country, as positive action with the enemies of 
its interests and principles. The situation of affairs in Italy is 
such that a power animated by an active statesmanship might 
possibly move the local influences so as to facilitate a predeter- 
mined course, and might at the same time obtain a centrol suf- 
ficient to minimize the inconveniences of interference. But a 
negative policy, launching a passive statesmanship into the cross- 
eurrents of Italian conflicts, implies a navigation without control 
of the helm. Questions have been raised respecting the state | 
of the alliance between France and England—questions as to 
whether it continues to bea complete alliance, or whether it is 
in effect broken up, and maintained provisionally only at some 
points. If it is a partial alliance mingled with a partial opposi- 
tion, it would drag us into situations alike dubious and dan- 
gerous. If it is a complete alliance between a man actuated by a 
distinct purpése and men without a purpose, it is a loan of the 
resources of this country to a foreign minister, whose counsels are 
unknown to us, and whose objects may be not only alien to our 
national feelings but counter to the interests of this country. It 
is not simple curiosity, therefore, which makes us wish to know a 
little more of what the public servants are doing. 

We only know the increasing complication in Italy and in other 
sarts of Europe. King Ferdinand has not suflicient head to un- 
eostend those perils to himself which should make him pause in 
his defiance of the Western Powers. There has been some hope 
that Baron Hiibner might counsel him to acquiesce in the demand 
for more decorous because milder government ; but, independently 
of the density of the royal head, the very position of the able | 
diplomatist is one that gives the most tedious of Kings an advan- 
tage over him. ‘There is not, as an Italian contemporary says, 
any argument advanced by Hiibner that cannot be victoriously 
thrown in his teeth by Naples. If he advise amendment of the 
law—the Neapolitan laws are better than the Austrian. If he 
counsel a better political rule—opinion is not more persecuted in 
Naples than in Austria. ‘‘ In Naples they content themselves 
with imprisonment, and do not add hanging as they do in Aus- 
tria.” Besides, the one thing which completes the odium of King 
Ferdinand’s government is, that the King should lean upon Aus- 
tria in any degree. Even Ferdinand knows that he would at 
once acquire some little sunshine of popularity if he were to cast 
off Austria. It seems impossible, therefore, to get at his intellect | 
even through so fine a medium as the diplomatic Hiibner. 

If they begin to play with edged tools in Naples, everybody 
expects that the game will extend to other states; and indeed it 
is extending already. After turning back the Piedmontese 
schoolboys and their tutors, in a manner equally unjust to the 
individuals and insulting to the Piedmontese Government, Tus- 
cany has flung another insult at a more powerful Government : 
no sooner have a few soldiers of the Anglo-Italian Legion re- 
turned from Malta to their home in Tuscany, than they are seized 
and put in prison, as a matter of course. Possibly there may be 
explanations of this particular point; but many more men of thi 
Anglo-Italian Legion have to find their way to their homes in 
different parts of Italy. 

Every agitator is on the qui-vive to take advantage of the 
disturbance. The Republican imagines that he can snatch his turn. 
The Muratists think that there is a chance for their man, and 
they reckon that the third Napoleon mest favour a second Joachim. 
Is the Murat one of the intended tools of the Emperor, or only 
one of the mystifications of the inserutable policy? Nobody 
knows; but it is scarcely probable that Napoleon can descend so 
low as to patronize a rather “soft” adventurer whom the Moni- 
teur has disclaimed. 

The movements of the two powers that maintain occupation of 
Rome do not simplify “the situation.” It is reported in Turin, as 
if on authentic information, that both the French and Austrian 
forces are about to be withdrawn towards two extreme points of 
the Italian soil,—that the Austrians will confine themselves to 
Ancona, and the French to Civita Vecchia. But it is not inferred 
that Austria means to give up her hold upon the peninsula. On } 
the contrary, in Ancona she will still possess a téte-de-pont. She 
has restored Pola as a war-port, and has this year united the go- 
vernments of Dalmatia and Istria, with the apparent intention of | 
forming a maritime province and converting the Adriatie into an 
Austrian lake. It is true that Austria will never be able to pos- 
sess a powerful marine; because she will not concede thos 
liberties to her subjects without which it is impossible for the 
nautical spirit to rise. It is true that England has an interest 
in Tonia to check the maritime ambition of Austria, with ampk 
power to crush her at a moment. There is no question as to the 
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interest and power of England : but what is France doing ? §! 
appears to be copying the policy of Austria—perhaps in order to 
counterbalance it. Toulon would be to Civita Veechia what Pola 
is to Ancona ; only that the French Emperor has been avowed!; 
permitting the Alessandria subscription in Paris, and has ¢ 
couraged the progress of Piedmont. The question is not as to 
the interest and power of England, or the sy mpathy of the Eng- 
lish people with the Constitutionalists of Italy, but as to th 
‘‘eard and compass ” just now in the hands of our sailing-master. 

Ancona and Civita Veechia are not the only points in foreign 
occupation, There still is Athens, where France and England 
are holding Greece down to her place ; while European Com- 
mission¢ rs are ck bating whe th« ror not another Greece shall not 
be created on the opposite side of European Turkey—another 
‘* independent ” kingdom, with the Greek orthodox faith, “ which 
owns neither the liberty of Protestantism nor the civilization « 
Catholicism,” and probably with a new dynasty. Already, with 
one Greece on their hands, the Western Powers scarcely know 
how to let Greece run alone, or how to patch up, out of the imprac- 
ticable royal materials of Europe, a dynasty that will stand, In 
the Commission opinions differ: Turkey does not want a new 
Greece on the other side of her; Russia highly approves; Austria 
proposes to stave off the difficulty by continuing her own oceupa- 
tion; France is agitating in favour of the ‘ independent” state ; 
and our Government, it is implie d, has no opinion, 

It is needless to glance at collateral entanglements elsewhere. 
A correspondent has pointed out that English influence has been 
definitively kicked out of Spain ; but the difficulty is to find what 
may not be kicked out of Spain. O'Donnell, who ousted Espar- 
tero, is ousted by the Court; the Court, identifying itself with 
the revival of the old Church power, talks of restoring Narvaez 
and mortmain rights of the Church; and the inscrutable Napo- 
leon, with his Spanish Empress, has been witnessing bull-fights. 

It does not lessen the complications that General Stackelberg, 
who has made Parma yield the rule of martial law set up by th 
advice of Austria, has been surveying with friendly eyes King 
Victor Emmanucl’s new counter-Austrian fortifications at Ales- 
sandria, for which Napoleon permits subscriptions in Paris 
General Stackelberg, the officer of that Government which ha 
been manifesting its good faith at the Isle of Serpents and Bel- 
grade, We have compelled the evacuation of the Isle of Serpents, 
and some of the French journals consequently hint offence at th: 
separate action of England, 

All th St signs of CTOSS- purposes, we say, do something mor 
than pique curiosity. VDarliament is not sitting, and we cannot 
expect much light on the subject, even if we could expect much 
enlightenment by the help of Parliament. The vee of this 
country of course have their own views and opinions, their sym- 
pathies and antipathies, their interests to be promoted, mene 
hazarded. But we are somewhat in the position of the share- 
holders in a joint-stock concern, who are not allowed to know 
what their directors are doing, and whose seeretary, perchance, 
keeps his big book under lock and key, while he undertakes to 
maintain ‘the balance” on his skilful but unaided fore-finger, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF IMPROVEMENTS, FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH, 

THE Moniteur, organ of the French Government, is the vehiele for 
an Imperial explanation to the working classes of Paris on the 
subject of their lodging and rent. The architectural improve- 
ments, which have added so much to th beauty of the metropo- 
lis, have subjected the working classes to inconvenience. As 
many as 1560 houses have been pulled down during the last five 
years, and about 100 more will be demolished next year, About 
6552 have been or are about to be built, Everybody who revisits 
Paris is cloquent in admiring the change. It looks “ quite pala- 
tial”! The architecture is backed in many parts by trees, which the 
French have customarily been so diligent in planting about towns 
and along the highways. The improvement ts unquestioned ; but 
while it has rendered the heart of the capital grander, more com- 
modious for the and more agreeable for all classes to 
look at, it has tended to demolish the humbler abodes of the work- 
ing classes, and to drive them out towards the suburbs into the 
margin of the city. This is a serious tax upon the working man, 
He has felt it in the rural districts of this country, where the 
landlord’s improvements have removed the labourer from the land, 
and have sent him to dwell in a neighbouring parish: he has felt 
it in our metropolis. The members of a Benetit Society in Paris 
lately waited upon the Emperor to represent their grievance, th« 
Society having lost upwards of eighty members by this emigration 
to the suburbs. The Imperial heart was touched; ‘the Elected 
of December ’’ recognized his special responsibility to the working 
classes, and the explanation in the MJoniteur is the result. 

In the first place, it shows that the temporary inconvenience 
tends to work out its own remedy, Rents have risen, because 
the process of demolition for the time diminished the number of 
abodes, and speculative proprietors raised their rents in conse- 
quence. The fact, however, that 6550 houses have been sub- 
stituted for 1565 must soon tell upon the lodging-market, and 
‘that which invariably happens in trade will befall rent,” says 
the Moniteur. Besides, this enormous amount of building has 
had its advantages for the working classes. While 126,000,000 
francs have been expended in the purchase of the demolished 
houses, the new houses represent a saleable value of 712,000,000 
franes; and the large outlay in building must have produced a 
corresponding increase of income for many working trades, At the 


upper classes, 
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same time, it is true that this considerable increase in the value 
of houses in itself indicates a rise of rent. The influx to Paris 
has of course tended to stimulate that increase; but still more 
has the enormous scale of expenditure consequent upon the spe- 
culative fervour in Paris increased the demands of proprietors in 
every direction. Very little present hope for the workmen, there- 
fore, from the unaided operations of trade. 

Revolving these things in his deep mind, the Emperor has or- 
dered special aid. He has allowed expenses for the building of 
workmen’s lodgings. Apparently this is given in the form of a 
**subvention” for those Tathiens of new edifices, or those land- 
lords of old houses, who may be willing to partition out stories 
into small lodgings. By this means, 1171 sets of rooms for fa- 
milies and 364 lodgings for single men have been planned; and 
more than a half of that number are already oceupied. Hence 
is anticipated a ag reaction on the price of small lodgings. 

We have exactly the same grievance in London, and the Eng- 
lish workman may look with envy to this special help for the 
working class. ‘‘ Charity begins at home”: one of “ the 
Powers,” at all events, does not busy itself alone with Turkey, 
but looks after the poor labourer in France. As a set-off, Eng- 
lish workmen may om that the Imperial authority carries out 
its paternal interference in restraints as well as helps. Every 
working man in France must carry with him his “ livret”—a 
pocket record of all his movements and employments, showing 
where he has been, and what his character has been; and en- 
abling the Government, or the Police, not only to look after ‘‘ bad 
characters,” but to keep a control over political agitators, and to 
distribute the working classes according to the Imperial idea of 
the best economy in that behalf. Hence it has happened, that 
workmen seeking employment where they might have found it, 
have been compelled to return to their homes, and to settle them- 


selves down in the arrangement which seemed good to the su- | 


preme ruler on earth. This is a minute and practical form of 
vicegerency which the English workman would scarcely like : he 
remembers the fable of the well-fed dog, who excited the envy of 
the wolf, until the denizen of the wood descried the marks of the 
collar. 

But it is poor comfort to console ourselves for a fault in our 
own administration by a fault in the French administration. If 
our boasted institutions are so superior, they ought to secure 
the blessings without the curses. It is not a natural state of 
things which compels the hardest workman—the man who must 
be earliest at his labour and latest at it, and who at the same 
time needs the longest sleep—to live the furthest off from his toil. 
Those are not good social arrangements which have such results: 
but can we properly charge the default upon our institutions ? 
It is the wethian ot them which produces the mischief. 

The inconvenience to the labourer in London springs generally 
from the same causes as in Paris: improvements cmmiel on with 
a view to the classes paying the highest rents, demolish the homes 
of the humble, and send them to the suburbs. It is true that a 
perfectly enlightened mode of carrying on the improvements 
would furnish substantial and handsome buildings for commerce, 
or for the dwellings of the affluent, in the front streets, and 
would construct in the interstices humbler but healthy and com- 
fortable abodes for the working classes. There is not a block of 
buildings in London that might not be so constructed as to fur- 
nish handsomer homes for the rich, and comfortable homes for the 

r, with greater space and convenience for the public. Trade, 
owever, endeavours to give the appearance of these advantages 
at a price as small as possible. The building-trade, especially, 
labours at the constant attempt to palm off upon the rent-paying 
class handsome-looking houses, which prove to be costly for the 


tenant from the constant want of repairs, unhealthy from bad con- | 


struction, and even dangerous from insufficiency of substance. _ 
Now the rent-paying public would not tolerate this cheat if it 
were properly informed. Again, many intelligent speculators 


would see their interest in furnishing well-constructed abodes for | 


the poor, which would return a handsome profit by rents col- 
lectively large though collected in small sums, if they saw the 
opening, and had some guarantee for being enabled to carry out 
the improvement with all the requisite adjuncts of good access, 

drainage, &c. To put the public in the right way, while 
eaving trade free to conduct its business unrestrained, two things 
are needed,—first, such control over the general arrangements as 
can only be supplied by municipal authority and appropriate 
statute law ; and second, thorough information. It is the latter 
that is most wanted. The custom of a trading community has 
ended in the practice of veiling the delinquencies of trade. We 
have torn the veil of a part of our social abuses by a sanitary in- 
quisition, and by degrees we are enforcing a proper sanitary ar- 
rangement for the great towns. There is nothing in which ‘ the 
Grand Inquest of the Nation ” could exercise its functions more fitly 
than in turning the light of Parliamentary inquiry into the state 
of building throughout the metropolis, the distribution of streets 
and houses, and the opening for practical improvements. Through 
a professional commission, fallen could search into every 
corner of every parish ; by the exercise of its authority, it could 
lay the truth absolutely bare ; it could supply the requisite 
guarantees for municipal or governmental assistance in a future 
arrangement ; and thus it could set the public and trade upon the 
path of coéperation to carry out improvement, without driving 
forth the working classes or adding to the inconvenient expansion 
of the metropolis, 





THE UNSAFETY OF BANKS, 
THE disclosures of the Royal British Bank show that it has failed 
from exactly the same causes which have led to the failure of 
other banks. The character of the failing banker is traced in 
somewhat coarser lineaments, but the type is the same. He has 
mingled with the proper business of banking the business of spe- 
culation; has um two things which are so incompatible in 
their nature that the admission of the one must destroy the 
other. In principle, there is no distinction between the causes 
which led to the latest failure and those which led to the failures 
at Leamington, Tipperary, or at St. Clement’s in the Strand, 
The persons who conducted the bank used the money of their 
customers for venturesome speculations; failed in the specula- 
tions ; could not replace the money ; and were convicted of the 
guilt of breach of trust—one of the most serious offences which 
can be committed in a commercial country. The joint-stock 
managers accepted “securities” already mortgaged to their full 
amount; the securities in some cases belonged to the officers 
of the Bank: and their dealings therefore have family like- 
nesses to both the cases of Paul’s bank and of Joseph Windle 
Cole’s Sufferance Wharf warrants. What is the moral which is 
taught in these repeated and painful lessons? Three years ago 
we had a list of London and provincial banks ; it would have been 
difficult—it would have been at least libellous—to point out those 
which have just gone. In a few weeks we shall have the new list 
for 1857: can we look down that list and with logical certainty 
fix upon those which will not go? Can we pronounce upon th 
actual state of any one ? With respect to no bank have we any 
substantial, distinct, or settled guarantee either of stability or of 
honesty. Are we to look for ancient repute? We had that 
guarantee in the firm of Strahan, Paul, and Bates. It has been 
| said by the advocate of joint-stock banks, that they are safer than 








| the private banks, because there are several shareholders in the 
| place of a few partners, all of them liable to make good the 
guarantee: but a crowd of shareholders could not lay down mil- 
lions against some few who hold partnerships in the great banks 
about Cornhill. Again, it has been well remarked in a recent 
pamphlet on this subject,* that before you can pronounce the 
many stronger than the few, you must know their liabilities as 
well as their means; and this set-off may neutralize any ad- 
vantage from the greater number of the proprietary. The 
guarantee for the depositor is about the same whether the share- 
holders are many or few. He must trust to ‘‘names” in the 
Board of Directors, or to the simple sepposition of a private for- 
tune for the private banker. 

The English are a practical people; they set a just value on 
money; and yet it is remarkable that in the custody of money 
they have trusted to the most fanciful: reliances, when it would 
have been easy to secure exact certainty—certainty at a price 
cheaper than that paid for the uncertainty. Let us suppose that 
a bank has two hundred customers each of whom is in the habit of 
allowing 1000/. more or less to remain to his credit from year to 
year. In this case the bank has the play of 200,000/. The pro- 
portion required for meeting current checks, like all matters of 
chance, may be reduced to an average ; it would probably take 
about 20,000/., and the banker can put out the remaining 
180,000/, at interest, with almost as much certainty as if it were 
his own, The yearly income to his own account, at 4 
per cent, would be 7200/., and the net income, expenses paid, 
about 5200/. In that case, the banker would be drawing an in- 
come of 5200/. for the trouble of taking care of the 200,000/, 
This should be a very handsome income, and the man who con- 
tented himself with that amount might continue to carry on the 
bank with perfect regularity for unlimited time. Indeed, he 
would acquire a repute for safety, and his business must extend. 
| There are many banks in the City which have much larger sums 
| deposited in them, and whose proprietors of course make a pro- 
| portionately larger income. The depositor, however, has no 
power to control the banker, or to check him when deviating from 
| his proper business of banking: he cannot enter to investigate the 
| banker’s accounts; even if he is a shareholder in a joint-stock 
bank, the portion of authority he can employ is very small; and 
it is a mere chance whether the banker will not endeavour to 

augment his means by putting out his money, not at 4 per cent, 
| but say at 5, 6, 7, 10, or 20 per cent—we have heard of 25 per 
cent—in speculations which appeared to be certain at the time, 
but which ultimately ended in disappointment. 

In the pamphlet whose figures we have partly followed because 
they served as well as any other, the author suggests a 
| “* Remedy,”—which indeed answers the purpose of illustrating 
| the present absurdity and the better system that might be intro- 
| 














duced. Let a few depositors, he says, who have been drawn into 

the trap of the present system, withdraw, and organize a new 

system. Let five eon te gentlemen meet and combine ; elect a 

managing committee among themselves ; appoint a well-tried 
| business man as secretary, and deposit 500/. a piece for the pur- 
noses of the bank. Let good and approved trustees be appointed. 
| Then let the united sum of 250,000/. be invested in the purchase 
of Consols in the names of these trustees, ‘ upon trust for each of 
the gentlemen in question, to the extent of the sum he may have 
contributed ree the bulk, and to sell out or transfer such sum 
as the owner should direct ; subject to this, upon trust to reinvest 
upon good mortgage security, to be approved by the managing 
committee. By this means, it will be seen, no man would part 

* “ While Banks thus Fail, who are Safe? The Remedy.’ Published 
by Effingham Wilson. 
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In the last generation men were addicted to drinking ; in our day 
they are too much given to thinking. The aim of our active men 
is to make everything a matter of study. They will fail, of 
course, as they ought to fail. The multitude never will adapt 
themselves to this studious and scholastic turn, and they ought 
not. The only danger is, lest Lord Stanley and men of his class 
should attain a partial success; lest they should serew a few more 
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with the ownership of his money ; and while it remained in the 
Funds, any man that chose might put a distringas on it. This 
would prevent the trustees my it except with the owner’s 
consent.” The fund would then be divided into three unequal 
portions,—one small portion put into the bank-till, to meet cur- 
rent checks; another portion to remain invested in Consols, as a 





secondary resort in support of the till; and the largest portion 
‘invested in the mortgage of land or houses, or rates made by 
act of Parliament, to be certified by competent professional au- 
thority, and approved by the managing committee.” It is caleu- 
lated that the whole of this process might be worked for 2250/. 
If the 230,000/. brought in only 4 per cent, it would realize 9200/., 


and would leave 6950/. to be divided among the shareholders, | 
The plan would give to its promoters the facilities of a bank, the | 
security of a good investment, and about 2/. 10s. or 3/. per cent | 


for all the money allowed to remain in the bank. In ordinary 
banks, it is the custom for rich men to let their money lie and 
accumulate, to the amount of thousands—possibly even to the 
amount of forty or fifty thousand—without any return, and also 
without any access to see that “ all is right.” By the plan pro- 

sed, the depositor would have a fair interest at least : = would 
have access as ready as to his own strong-box and books; and he 


would possess an agency for putting out his money on = 
vency | 


security, ascertaining the validity of the securities, the so 
of borrowers, &e. 

We do not expect that “the Remedy” will be carried out, 
since it requires that which customers of banks dislike above all 
things—trouble. In fact, it would oblige every man to be to a 
certain extent his own banker. But the working does show that 
it would be possible for the depositor to obtain at once some re- 
turn for his money and more ascertained security than he yet 
finds in any bank in London. 

In the supposed case, every man would have the right of entry ; 
the officers of the bank would be de facto excluded from allowing 
themselves accommodation out of its coffers; every proprietor 
and every depositor would be able to ascertain the proceedings, 
with the actual state of the money and the accounts, I 


’ 


These, in- 
deed, are the chief objects to be attained in any improvement ; 
they should therefore o considered in any reform of the laws 
that regulate joint-stock banks, or joint-stock companies of any 
kind. The most perfect law, however, would fail to give the last 
and best security. Improvements in our police or our window- 
fastenings have but served to draw out the invention of the lock- 
smith and to improve the profits of the most audacious burglar. 
The one guarantee for which no substitute can be found is personal 
honesty—gentlemanly feeling—a sympathy for right, which used 
to be found in the. heart of the English gentleman. It is no 
question of checks, of guarantees, of rank or wealth, but entirely 
one of the personal qualities of head and heart; and it is because 
Englishmen in all matters of life have learned to look less to 
those feelings, and more to technical checks or guarantees, that 
all our statutes and all our check-books prevent us from keeping 
out the rogue. 





PLEA FOR AN UNLEARNED PEOPLE. 
“T nate Lord Stanley, he is so damned rational!” exclaimed a 
man blasé in the world of public speaking. That was an un- 
ee expression; but it must be confessed that Lord Stanley, 
aving devoted himself to little boys and mechanics’ institutions 
with most laudable zeal, has contracted the malady of enthusiasm 
in didactics; and he can now seldom rise in a public place with- 


| not.” 





| scholars and philosophers out of the multitude than it was ever 


meant by Providence to supply. He is mistaken physiologically. 
Man, he says, must not over-tax his brain; but he speaks of bodily 
labour as a relief from the working of the brain,—how erroneously, 
most physiologists know. The brain may be as much worked b 
a very common kind of labour as by the most intellectual. It 
seems to be exhausted in proportion to the concentrated atten- 
tion which is bestowed upon any pursuit: an anxious study, 
while working with foul thread to prevent faults in a weft of 
calico, or to keep an accurate balance in a tradesman’s compli- 
cated books, will bring on exactly the same diseases of the brain 
as the study of mathematics or metaphysics. 

Besides, Lord Stanley’s notion is false in the very foundation 
of political economy: it tends to make all men teachers—every 
man his own schoolmaster; an arrangement which would end in 
multiplying stupid pedagogues and dull pupils. It is neither 
‘ae nor detirable for every man to think, know, and be 
earned, Genius may set a working man to study in the inter- 
vals of bodily toil, but it would not be possible or pleasant if 
every carpenter were to become a Professor lon The world would 
thus be overlaid with works on Hebrew literature, while its box- 
making and cabinetmaking would be at a standstill. Chemistry 
must be the servant of the farmer; but, says Sir James Graham, 


| ‘the farmer is not a chemical professor, he is not a mechanical 


inventor, and it is of no use to attempt to make him what he is 
If every farmer were a mechanical inventor, we should 
have a surplus of machines and a deficiency of growing crops. 
Lord Stanley is for over-developing the machinery of life, and he 
forgets life itself. The fundamental principle of all political eco- 
nomy is division of employments; but we lose the leisure, the 
pleasure, and the profit, that we get from handing over special 
pursuits to special geniuses, if all the world is to be a set of ge- 
niuses and philosophers. If every man is teacher, all are at- 
tempting the duty that can be better done by the few. Thinking, 
in the high sense of the word, is a serious labour ; it must be per- 
formed by the statesman, the student of science, the mechanical 


| inventor: but it is enough if the work is done by the right classes, 


who undertake the duties allotted to them in the division of em- 
ployments. Every one has to take some thought—in the pursuit 
of his own proper business. For the rest, he may reflect too, even 
in after-hours, and may study to develop his faculties, so that 
with common faculties, and common demands upon him, he strain 
not vainly to study more than ‘‘ common things.” 

It is nothing but selfishness and dishonesty that makes it 
necessary for so many of us to learn so much, or we might 
trust the few to study for us, and do with their report. Study 
tends to destroy the very choicest blessings of life, the rarest 
gifts of genius. How pale are the studious! How many a 
promising artist loses all his freshness in the toil of the studio! 
How school spoils the healthy cherub-cheeked child! The intel- 
lect of pone pment does not suffer, because it has special power ; 
but even the finest intellect may be unequal to intellectual 
drudgery. The mechanical reformers who are for the ‘ equality 
of the sexes,” and confound equal rights with identical capacities, 


are not only striving to make a studious multitude, but they are 
attempting to drill women into manly students; as if the Venus 
| de’ Medici and Angelica, or even Portia and Aspasia, could become 
Doctors of Medicine or Barristers at Law. Man must do the 
| study; and in discussing his labours with his fairer helpmate, he 
will often find a clearer perception of the truth he seeks, a more 
delicate expression of the struggling thought. But the beauty 
of the cuales intellect, like its hands, though improved by action, 
would be spoiled and deadened by drudgery. Adam delved to 
grow the flax, and Eve span the linen. Woman must not do 
the labour of thinking. Children should not be taught too early, 
Mankind should live, and not suffer the curse of thought. Even 
Stanley should unbend, at times; and in the spring which his 


mind would acquire from an interval of repose, he might jump 


out telling the number of little boys who can ‘‘read and write 
imperfectly,” or the proportion of volumes in the different insti- 
tutions of Manchester, Salford, and Warrington, with the objects, 
pleasures, and advantages of science. Lord Stanley wishes to hit 
upon that course which would be possible for a labourer who toils 
long hours in the day and has only the leisure of an evening to 
snatch. Such a man, he says, cannot become either an astronomer, 
a geologist, a chemist, or a physiologist; but even the greatest 
philosophers have pursued studies in hours stolen from other 
occupations. With the assistance of the tens of thousands of 

ks which exist, the working man may acquire some knowledge 
of existing laws; may ask himself ‘‘ What am I? what is this 
universe around me?” and may reply to these queries—‘* which 
have taxed the human intellect for three thousand years, and will 





do so for three thousand years more”—in a general way. 
may acquire ‘‘ that foundation of a complete and rational educa- 
tion which lies in a knowledge of natural laws as deduced from 
recorded facts, the laws of inorganic substances, as well as those 
of organized existences”; and he may advance from physiology 
and cosmology to “ sociology.” 

It is not indeed that Lord Stanley would limit the working 
classes exclusively to these profound studies; for although “a 
grave, earnest, energetic, reflective, but rather sombre cast of 
mind, has for many years distinguished the people of this nation,” 
the human brain must not be too much taxed. Bodily labour 
may alternate with mental labour, and Lord Stanley has no objec- 
tion to lighter pursuits: he is far from objecting to the study 
of French; he 5 


from want of cheerfulness, as plants die for want of air.” In the 


Oldham Lyceum Lord Stanley inculcates the study of sportive- | 
But, with | 


ness: the managers should establish a Cheerful Class. 
the help of such supports, he holds that ‘ intellectual competition 
should be ianiietal in every direction”! 

_Lord Stanley only falls in with a common habit. 
English people must always take up with some favourite vice. 


He | 


emands rational amusements, since “‘ men die | 


to the higher conclusion, that amusement, to be perfect, should be 
irrational, unintellectual, unthinking—idle, free, and purposeless, 
save “for the fun of the thing”—for the pleasure of healthy 
movement, and the enjoyment of natural life. The highest art 
ends there—it comes back to nature. 





A PROJECTOR’S BUDGET FOR 1857. 
MALT, 
So far as I have yet proposed to go in the direction of relief from 
taxation on articles of general consumption, most people will be 
inclined to go along with me, if I can only succeed in convincing 
them that the proposed reductions are practicable. There will not 
be the same unanimity, however, with regard to malt. The “ teeto- 
tallers” will naturally seek to exclude that important item in the 
national budget from the slightest measure of relief, in spite of 
all the fine promises made to the farmer during the Free-trade 
agitation. If tea, coffee, and sugar, are made cheap enough, they 
would have no objection to see an additional 50 per cent laid upon 


| malt and spirits, with a view to check the use of intoxicating 


The | 


But their opinions on that head are not in harmony 


beverages. 
In a comprehensive measure 


with those of the nation at large. 
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of Customs and Excise reform, such as I would propose, from a 
conviction that the nation is ripe for it, a considerable reduction 
in the duty on malt ought to be included, but no abatement in 
the duty on spirits. 

During one of the discussions on the Malt-duty, Mr. Bro- 
therton, who condemns the use of butcher-meat, spoke strongly 
against any measure which would lower the price of ale and porter. 
“Tf you increase the consumption of beer,” said the worthy Mem- 
ber for Salford, ‘you will increase immorality. The establish- 
ment of beer-shops and dram-shops has so perverted the minds of 
the people, that they call evil pre and pra evil.” On the other 
haat Mr. Bass looks forward to the reduction of the Malt- 
tax as a measure which would elevate the moral and social condi- 
tion of the labouring classes. ‘‘He would not hesitate to say, 
that if the people of this country could get beer of good quality 
and moderate strength at a moderate price, we might expect to 
see the morals of the community improve. The working man 
would not then drink to be intoxicated, but to refresh and relieve 
his spirits after the labour and exhaustion of the day.” From a 
statement made by that great authority on such questions, it ap- 
sears that the taste of the people for intoxicating beer has gre ~ si 
Viminished of late years. They now drink beers of a lighter qua- 
lity, and of these the consumption has greatly increased, Mr. 
Bass now brews ten barrels of light to one of strong beer, and 
where he formerly brewed three barrels of strong beer he does 
not brew one now. ‘This alteration in the taste of the people will 
account in some degree for the slow rate at which the consumption 
of malt has increased during the present century, compared with 
the increase of population. Those who contend that our ancestors 
were a healthier and stronger race of men than their descendants, 
will probably look back with regret to the time when strong beer 
was the common beverage. During the first half of last century, 


the consumption of malt per head was nearly four times what it is | 


in these degenerate days; but we have no means of ascertaining 
how this large consumption of ale affected the health and morals 
of the community. 

One great cause of the decrease in the consumption of malt 
during the last hundred and fifty years has been the introduction 
of tea, coffee, and cocoa, as common beverages. 
vocate the total abolition of the Malt-duty ascribe the altered 
taste of the people to the excessive impost on malt. But surely 
the old and favourite drink of the people is able to bear as heavy 
a duty as the newfangled commodities which have come so ex- 
tensively into use. The present tax on malt is not so heavy an 
impost on the prime cost of the article as the duties on tea and 
coffee are. But if they are to be reduced considerably, the agri- 
cultural interest would naturally insist upon a reduction of the 
Malt-duty at the same time. 

The effect of high duties in checking consumption has seldom 


been more conclusively demonstrated lately than in the falling-off 


which has taken place in the consumption of malt since the im- 
position of the war-duty in 1854, In 1853, with a duty of 
2s, 84d., 36,245,842 bushels were charged with duty. 
spring of 1854, the Chancellor of the Exehequer raised it to 4s. 
per bushel, and the result has been a decrease of more than one- 
sixth in the consumption of malt; as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing comparison. Quantities charged 

Years, with duty. 

BOGS in cccvecccsesccecvcess 36,245,842 

REPO decsedcanes 31,869,127 

BOGS .ccccscses Kenenee 80,199,776 
It might be supposed that this decrease was owing to the war: 
but had that been the case, we should have found the same falling- 
off in the purchase of other articles of general consumption ; which 
was not the case, except where an advance of price had been 
paused by deficiency of supply. ‘The quantities of tea taken 
during the last three years sufliciently prove this. According to 
the oflicial returns, they were as follows. 
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Quantities entered for Home 


Years. Consumptict 
DOOD cvceccsvescctsceccevccceseces pounds 66,900,147 
DUE Kndcedeseeceeedetacetsecsesens -gs 61,970,341 
Se Mndehens Kn dheekewtnrnceesouss 63,494,035 


The great increase in the consumption of malt after the abolition 
of the duty on beer is another instance of the beneticial effect of 
lessening taxation on articles of general consumption. In 1829, 
the number of bushels used was only 29,153,177 ; and in 1836, 
seven years after the abolition of the Beer-duty, which had been 


in existence nearly a century, no less than 44,357,719 bushels of 


malt were used. 

Various proposals have been made for the gradual abolition of the 
Malt-tax, by a reduction of threepence or sixpence per bushel per 
annum: but none of them have found much favour with the pub- 
lic. Considering the large amount which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer obtains from this souree, the general impression is that 
it would be unwise to give it up altogether. I think the utmost 
that could be done for the agricultural interest, in the mean time, 
would be to lower the duty to 1s, 4d. per bushel. ‘This would be 
a considerable amount of relief to them, if they will persist in the 
assumption that the Malt-duty is paid by the producers and not 
by the consumers, 

When Mr. Gladstone brought forward his budget in 1854, he 
estimated the consumption of malt at 40,000,000 bushels ; from 
which, however, he deducted 5 per cent, as the probable result of 
the increase of duty from 2s. 83d. to 4s. Instead of 5 per cent, 
the decrease has been 25 per cent below the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s estimate ; as will be seen from the return we have 
given of the quantities taken in 1853—’5, 


Those who ad- | 


In the | 





PAPER, 
| The late Mr. Porter, after mentioning that the duty on paper 
was first imposed in 1711 for the avowed purpose of raising sup- 
plies to carry on the war, remarks, that “surely it required a 
case of strong necessity to justify the imposition of a tax which 
tended so directly to impede the progress of knowledge amone thy 
people.” It must be admitted that a deal of cant has been mixed 
up with the agitation for the removal of what are called “ Taxes 
on Knowledge,” nor is the term free from objection. Let that by 
as it may, however, I think the duty on paper is unquestionably 
heavy tax on education, seeing that a plentiful supply of that 
commodity is absolutely necessary to the free diffusion among thy 
people of books and newspapers, the most efficient instruments of 
education. 

Previously to 1836, the Paper-duty was charged on two differ- 
ent qualities, of which the first class paid 3d. and the second 
class 13d. per pound. At that date the duties were assimilated 
at the lower rate, and the immediate result was a very great in- 
crease of consumption. From the beginning of the present cen- 
tury up to that period, the rate of progress had not been much 
beyond that of the population. The effect of the reduction may 
be seen from a comparison of the quantities used in 1835, the last 
year of the old duty, and 1845, after the reduction had been ten 
years in operation. 


| Years. Pounds. 
BEES  ccccacccncecces veceens cccccccccccs 64,042,650 
| SD. ncadneebiicnabetaiiiatte eee eeoee 124,247,070 


During the last few years, however, the supply had fallen so 
far short of the demand, owing to various causes, as to rais 
the price of paper; and the result has been a falling-off in con- 
sumption. The quantity taken last year was considerably less 
than was used in 1845, -the year of the railway mania, and the 
consequent deluge of advertisements and general enlargement of 
| newspapers. 

So much has been said within the last few years in favour of 
the abolition of the Paper-duty, that I need not enlarge upon that 
topic. From what has been stated by men thoroughly familiar 
with the operation of this tax, it appears to press with peculiar 
severity on those engaged in its manufacture. To abolish it 
entirely, would soon cause a much greater fall in the price of 
paper than the mere amount of the duty, as it would give fre 
scope to invention, and relieve the manufacturers from a vexatious 
ee costly interference. As a grievous burden on the diffusion 
of knowledge, it would be a huge blunder to concoct a popular 
budget without making due provision for the entire abolition of 
the duty on paper. 


TARIFF REFORM, 

In 1840, the tariff comprised 1052 articles upon which duty 
was levied. By Sir Robert Peel’s measure of reform in 1842, and 
other minor reductions in 1846-’7-’8, this long list has been re- 
duced to 466, Next week I shall endeavour to show that the 

| Customs-duties on imports might be reduced to an insignificant 
fraction of that large number, with immense benefit to trade, and 
without inflicting much loss on the revenue. 


THE TRANSPORTATION BLUE-BOOKS, 
IV,—TICKET-OF-LEAVE—REFORMED TRANSPORTATION, 
Tat transportation can only be renewed under conditions which 
do not now exist, is the plain result of all the evidence collected 
by the Select Committee ; and Sir George Grey disclaims reforma- 
tion for the existing system of Ticket-of-leave. ‘‘ ‘The reason,” 
he says, ‘why a ticket-of-leave cannot fairly be regarded as a 
proof of reclamation is obvious. As long as a man is immured in 
a prison, where he is denied the opportunity of getting drunk and 
of associating with those who might lead him into temptation, he 
is evidently so cireumstanced that it is impossible for him to afford 
us the means of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion as to whether 
his repentance is genuine or affected.” No doubt, even under th: 
present system, chaplains try to preach prisoners into proper con- 
duet ; but the state of a prisoner’s mind does not admit of the pro- 
cess, which requires a previous discipline before he can be effee- 
tually subjected to the working of religion. By the actual system, 
the laxest notion of *‘ good conduct ” has been taken as the test for 
granting a ticket-of-leave. The confusion is increased at present 
by the distinction maintained between sentences to transportation, 
which are executed partly by confinement in prison and partly by 
ticket-of-leave, and sentences to “ penal servitude,” which 
are executed in full without any relaxation. To the criminal 
public this distinction has no kind of meaning; and in fact it is 
difficult to find any meaning that it could have, except some fan- 
ciful tradition prevailing with judges and legislators, The very 
idea of indulgence is, that it should be deserved; but before w 
can know that it is deserved, it must have been earned by show- 
ing those qualities which would render it safe; and in this 
country, with reference to a criminal population, it must be 
earned by showing that the prisoner can exercise self-control and 
can apply himself to an industrial occupation. If, indeed, he can 
prove that he possesses those qualities,—if he can display them in 
prison under trials or temptations,—if, for instance, he can con- 
tinue cheerfully at work where he might have the opportunity of 
relaxing, if he can maintain his temper, or reject the opportunity 
for escape,—then he is a man who in some degree merits trust ; 
and, provisionally at least, he might be permitted to go forth into 
the world. But the whole rationale of a ticket-of-leave implies 
that it isan abatement of «ome larger sentence: it implies that 
' the law and the judge haye imposed upon a certain class of offences 
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the sentence to a t ent : 
officers may diminish at discretion ; for it 1s by the discretion of 
the executive officers that the degree of castigation or of indul- 
genee can be apportion: d to the conduct of the prisoner, and that 
the prisoner can thus practically learn how to influence his own 
condition by his own behaviour. ; 

The difficulty of obtaining employment in this country has 
mainly arisen from the bad character which the prisoner bears, 
Mr. Hill, however, believes that this difficulty may be surmounted, 

‘Do you think that the public opinion regarding te ke t-of-leave men at 
the present moment is such that a man, working faithfully and honestly, 
would be discharged on its being known that he was a ticket-of-leave man? 
—I cannot say how it would be at the present moment ; but this Ido know, 
that the hostility to a discharged criminal is far less than it was, and 1 be- 
lieve it is diminishing every day; and I am perfectly certain that if the 
eople of this country could only assured that there was a fair reason for 
lieving that the individual was a reformed man, a few years would make 


it very easy for him to obtain employment. 


“Do you think that a belief in the possible reformation of criminals is 
eradually gaining ground in the public mind ?—Not gradually, but rapidly 
~ Do you mean as to adults | should say, more emphatically, juveniles ; 


but I believe with regard to all prisoners the strong prejudice against them 
is wearing away.” 

This is confirmed by the evidence of Captain Crofton, which we 
quoted last week. Inthe last number of the Law «Amendment 
Journal is a paper by Captain Crofton, read at the Bristol Con- 
ference, bringing his report of the reformatory plan which he has 
attempted down to a later date. 

“ A large number having found employment in Dublin, opportunity has 
been afforded of judging A loan- 
fund, instituted ‘by the lecturer, (Mr. Organ,) atiords a good test of the 
permanency of resolutions in the institution ; and there are many 
traits of character brought forth by it which prove that s If-respect has been 
really restored.”’ 

Records are kept at the Smithfield dépot, and those who have 
already employed the prisoners can search the records if they need 
other workmen. In fact, a practice appears already to have bee n 
begun in Dublin of providing the discharged prisoner with a pri- 
son character. In the ease of the Juvenile Reformatory at Au- 
burn in the United States, we have seen, years back, that a prison 
character is held in high esteem. Captain Crofton, however—th 
only executive officer in this country who has grasped the prin- 
ciples of the reformatory process—makes the condition of the pri- 
soner depend strictly upon his behaviour: his promotion is tenta- 
tive; if he cannot bear the freedom of the higher stage, he is sent 
back to a lower, until he has been better trained. Employment 
is put in his way before he leaves the prison; and, as we have 
seen, before he is finally released he is so far tried in his self-re- 
straint that he is permitted to go outside the prison-doors, and 
he returns. The Sociétés de Patronage have been tried in Bavya- 
ria, in France, in Spain, and they are about to be tried in Eng- 
land. One was established at Birmingham last spring, with th« 
best of prospects. They are likely to prove an excellent auxiliary, 
though they do not appear to be absolutely and essentially neces- 
sary. ‘The same principle, indeed, has been tried before, by a 
man who has made himself famous—Mr. Thomas Wright of Man- 
chester. Mr. Wright’s plan was to become personal surety for 
the conduct of discharge d prison¢ Ts, whom he had ( nd ayours d to 
attach to himself forthe purpose of their religious and moral re- 
formation. 


of the practical working of the system. 


mad 


“Mr. Wright says that he has on various oecasions, when he found that 
he could not obtain employment for a discharged prisoner on any other 
terms, himself become surety for various sums from 5/. up to 207. He also 





om such suretyship have been very trifling, al- 


n this work of benevolence some twenty 


goes on to say that his losse 
though he has been enga 
years. 

Exactly the same principles apply to reformed transportation 
that apply to ticket-ot-leave. The Colonies re pel the unreformed 
transport; we must therefore definitively abandon the idea of 
renewing the convict transportation as the term has hitherto 
been understood. Lord Grey admits that he clings to the idea 
of still sending to the Colonies convicts who have undergone some 
degree of discipline, and whose conduct can in any degree be certi- 
fied. Now, it is possible that a few colonies might aceept dis- 
charged prisoners of this class, and it is possible even that some 
of those colonies which have most recently learned to mistrust 
convict transportation would reecive discharged prisoners with a 
good character, if they saw the system working successfully in 
other settlements. Western Australia, for example, has been 
positively anxious to obtain labourers of the convict class, and 
appears to be still willing to receive such emigrants, although 
recent experiences of misconduct have caused a change of feeling 
among the colonists. That field for emigrant prisoners might be 
retained if the character of the emigrants were raised; and th« 
principles enforeed by Mr. M. D. Hill and Captain Crofton at one 
point out the mode, Here again the principl of the ticket-of- 
leave—that is, a qualified control over the prisoner after his dis- 
charge from prison—might be useful for the purposes of presery- 
ing discipline during the first few months after the emigrant’s | 
arrival in the colony. As in the ease of the ticket-of-leave, how- 
ever, the system would necessarily imply the passing of long sen- 
tences in the first instance, subject to discretionary abatement or 
remission by the executive officers, 

Such is the tendency of the evidence in the Blue-books. It is 
scattered over a vé ry laren space ; the Committee have neglected 
to bring it together ; it would take more space than we could give 
to it if we were to collect it and reprint it. We must, therefore, 
refer the reader to the three reports themselves; and we believe 
that he will find our conclusions generally sustained. If the | 
system were carried out on the principles which are here adyanced, 
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and are supported by much practical experience, the Parlia- 
mentary acts upon the subject would have to be altered: the 
distinction between penal servitude and transportation would be 
removed, Judges would be authorized, as Colonel Jebb suggests, 
to pass sentences very much longer than those used at present— 
say, from fifteen to twenty years, or for life. The prison-regula- 
tions would be adapted to the system already tried with so much 
| success by Captain Crofton in Ireland. The last f im- 


stages ol 
prisonment would become probationary trial for the release of the 
prisoner into the outer world ; and the connexion which he would 
retain with the prison, by means of his ticket-of-leave, would be 
as much a support and a defence for him as a check upon him and 
a defence for the public. It might then become a question for 
the discretionary consideration of the managers of our prisons, 
whether a prisone r should be released upon ticket-of-leave at 
home, or remitted to such of our colonies as were willing to reccive 
reformed convicts ; the inclination of the prisoner, of course, being 
consulted in the choice. 


Letters ta the Editar, 


ARMY IMPROVEMENT, 

Srr—The future of the Army is at present drawing considerable atten- 
tion. Taking great interest in the matter, and having some few years’ ex- 
perience, 1 have ventured to send you a few remarks. It may not be out of 
place to observe here, that it is much to be regretted that those newspapers 
which affect to take the most lively interest in the future of the British 


Army are not better acquainted with the laws, and more especially the ideas 


ind feelings, by which our Army is governed: we might then be spared 
much of the empiricism that so often characterizes the suggestions of the 
press for its amelioration. Such amelioration as is desirable cannot but be 
retarded by crude suggestions and hostile comments. Considerable irrita- 


tion exists in the Army occasioned by what, justly or not, was considered as 
the malicious and dishonest criticisms of special correspondents during the 
iate war. 

In providing for the future efficiency of the military force, there are two 
objects of much importance we should keep in view : first of all, an efficient 
reserve to draw upon in case of war; secondly, the greatest amount of pro- 
fessional knowledge among the officers of the Army. 

In case of war, we must have two reserves, or to speak more technically, 
areserve and supports. ‘he supports should be near at hand; as in the 
late war at Malta,—where, however, they were then unfortunately all but 
imaginary. The reserve, of course at home, formed of the military Dépots, 
the Militia, and the body of the people. Reserves and supports in the late 
war were always in process of formation, and not to be had when and wher« 
wanted. 

It is proposed to make our Dépots or feeders of regiments 200 strong. A 
dépot of 200 men, in time of war, won't feed a regiment of 800. It is al- 
most self-evident. I know many regiments that in 1854 lost as many as 
that in six weeks. The Dépots must be fed from the Militia. ‘The Militia 
has a certain amount of training; but the soldier before he joins a regiment 
in the field should be more carefully taught and at greater length at the 
dépot, and should be kept there at least six months. 

By an arrangement similar to that threatened, namely of an absurdly 
small reserve, we may expect in case of war to find our dépots exhausted 
and emptied two months after the commencement of operations; and the 
army in the field cannot be recruited for a period of five or six months more, 
during which time the drains upon it go on probably in an increasing ratio. 
This was seen in the winter of 1854. Three months’ campaign reduced the 
numerical strength of the army, to say nothing of its efficiency, by one-half, 
chiefly from overwork; because we had no reserves to fill up the drains 
upon it. A wretched and misplaced economy is more dangerous to an army 
than the hostile lead and steel of the world. 

Besides our reserves of men, we want, and perhaps still mor 
of officers, They fall in a greater proportion than the men ; 
learn, and require more time to become serviceable, 
are necessal ily harder to get. 


so, a reserve 
have more to 


and when most wanted 


Let us keep the number of oflicers we have at present, and make the most 
of them; consult ec onomy by spending a littl more money, and secure 
what will stand the test of work. During the late war, th mber otf 


officers to each regiment was about enough; but they had to be made of a 
sudden, and many had of course no expericuee whatever, and were there- 
fore nearly useless 

If each regiment of officers on its books 


retained the war establishment 


letting them advance in rank under the present or a better system when 
found,—classing such as are net wanted for the working of the peace 
establishment of men, as supernumeraries, with a decreased rate of pay 
ind indefinite leave of absence,—the present half-pay list would not 
be increased, The present demand upon it, however, oecasioned by 


the reduction of regimental officers, would be perpetuated, and would 
doubtless offend false economists but we calling out loudly for an 
eflicient army, and I fancy John Bull may be suppo what he 
wants, and to want what he calls out for. An army that has not reserves 
of both officers and men, or the means of creating them at will and at the 
moment, is simply a sham and a fraud on the pockets of real economists, 
Retaining as supernumeraries the officers now about to be reduced, affords 
a ready means of obtaining an increased amount of professional knowledge 
among the officers of the army at large; and in a manner that would be as 
certain as it would be gradual and ¢ asy. As vacancies occur in the different 
regiments, let such supernumeraries as would in rotation be required to fill 
them (thereby returning to the full-pay of their regiments) be required to 
pass a professional examination. Having no direct military duties to per- 
form, the country and the service has a right to « pecially from them a 
proof that, in return for the advantages kept open for them and for the in- 
come they have been receiving, their spare time has been profitably em- 
ployed. Knowledge of matters useful for officers in the Army 
thematics, languages, drawing, military history, fortification 


arc 


ed to KnOW 


such as ma- 
, the constitu- 


tion, &c. of foreign armies—might be estimated at different numbers of 
marks. The examination of the candidate to be considered satisfactory if 
he obtains a certain total. He should be allowed to choose the subject mat- 
ter of his examination, so that all tastes and talents might be suited It is 
not necessary that every individual officer should understand fortification o1 
be a mathematician. 

Such as display superior acquirement might be drafted to form a Staff 


Corps, which 1s much wanted, and might thus be easily created and of the best 
materia]. Officers to whom study presents difficulties, or to whom it is more 
than ordinarily distasteful, might be considered to have qualitied themselves 
by volunteering for, or being present with, troops of our own actively en- 
gaged, or when ours are nowhere in the field, with, if possible, armies of 
foreign nations engaged in war. During such service, they should, though 


| supernumeraries, be on full-pay, and their passage to and from the scene of 
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their labours defrayed. Field-officers becoming supernumeraries, might 
from their position, which may be considered to guarantee experience, be 
exempted from examinations when returning to the active body of the offi- 
cers of their regiments. Vacancies created by the gradual absorption of the 
supernumerary class of officers among their working brethren on full-pay 
should be filled up to maintain the reserve. Ensigns, on account of their 
total want of experience, should be kept with the regiments or dépots to 
which they belong, and receive full-pay, which, Heaven knows, is not much. 
As they become Lieutenants, they would become supernumeraries, as being 
the juniors of that rank; be absorbed in rotation again, prove themselves 
qualified, and repeat the whole process again as Captains. By such means, 
we should obtain the following advantages at a minimum expense to the 
country. 

Ist. The professional knowledge of the Army would be speedily in- 

creased, and easily maintained. 
2d. Officers who have mistaken their profession would have ample 


means of discovering their error, and be induced to rectify it; | 


whereby the country and the Army would profit. 
3d. The best way of at once creating and of recruiting a Staff Corps would 


be at hand. 


4th. There would be always a reserve of intelligent and experienced | 
officers ready adequately to fill up the gaps created by the perils of | 
active service during the first four or five years of war; ready to | 


train in the quickest and most efficient way the reserves and supports 
wherever placed ; ready to assist the officers of the Militia in pre- 
paring the ultimate feeder of the Army. 

I am, Sir, ONE OF THE CRIMEAN LiGuT Drvisio0n. 





SECRET DIPLOMACY, 
Belfast, 15th September 1856. 

Srr—I regret to perceive that you, and moderate politicians in general, 
are paties to regard the agitation against secret diplomacy as a mere ab- 
surdity. 

You published a letter of mine a few weeks ago, in which I called atten- 
tion to a dangerous anomaly in our constitution. The Sovereign may give 
a guarantee in the name of the nation; but if the fulfilment of that guaran- 
tee requires the employment of military force in some remote and uncertain 
event, how can the consent of Parliament to such employment of military 
force be pledged beforehand by the Sovereign ? 

If cot a treaty is published as soon as made and not objected to by Par- 
liament, the implied consent of Parliament may be pleaded; but if it is 
secret, Parliament is certainly neither legally nor morally bound to recog- 
nize its existence. Yet the power of the Crown to make such a treaty can- 
not be questioned. And what effect would be produced in Europe by the 
British Parliament repudiating a treaty made by the British Sovereign ? 

But even when a treaty is published when made and not objected to by 
Parliament, it may be very objectionable ; and Parliament may refrain from 
— only because such a course would be unprecedented, and there- 

ore would be regarded as unconstitutional. 

The power of Parliament to dismiss a Ministry is no adequate remedy. 
It is true that no Ministry would make a treaty of which Parliament would 
disapprove, concerning any great and 
the case with remote and apparently small questions, which may hereafter 
become great and pressing. 

There is another kind of treaty over which Parliament has no control 
whatever, except that derived from its power to dismiss a Ministry. I mean, 
a treaty which does not bind the nation to employ military force, but binds 
the nation not to employ it—which merely recognizes as legal some present 
or future state of things. 

Let me suppose a case which I fear is not an imaginary one. Suppose our 
Sovereign to sign a treaty guaranteeing the crown of Denmark in reversion to 
the Emperor of Russia, and this treaty is published as soon as signed: what 
is Parliament to do? Pass a vote disavowing it in the name of the nation ? 
This ought to be done, but would not be done. Turn out the Ministry that 
made the treaty? Possibly ; but this would be shutting the stable-door after 
the horse had been stolen. On any recognized principle of our constitution 
the nation would be as completely without a remedy for so disgraceful and 
dangerous an act as if we lived under an Austrian despotism. 

The remedy for these dangers would be obvious if Reformers would con- 
sider British principles in preference to American examples. Those in this 
country who are opposed to secret diplomacy generally desire to introduce 
the American system of making all diplomatic documents public: but 
if the system does indeed work satisfactorily in America, it does not follow 
that it would suit us, with our very complicated and enormously extensive 
foreign relations. 

The true remedy is to be found in the fundamental principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution, which declare that the nation can be bound only by the 
acts of its representatives. This principle is rigidly observed in all matters 
of taxation as well as legislation. So rigidly, that no treaty involving a 
money grant or a money guarantee to the amount of a single shilling can be 


made without the express consent of Parliament; while territorial and po- | 


litical interests of incalculable magnitude may be negotiated about, exactly 
as they might be under a despotism. 


act of Parliament ; and our system will be consistent and safe. 


The relation between Parliament and the Crown respecting foreign affairs 
is as unsatisfactory now as it was respecting domestic affairs at the accession 
The principles of the Bill of Rights are unknown in 
the Foreign Office, and to apply them there is the constitutional problem of 


of Charles the First. 


the age. 
Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 
[We are far from regarding the agitation against secret diplomacy as a 


** mere absurdity.”” In our number for the 6th instant, we specially no- 
ticed the distinction between the ‘‘ confidential communication 


precede a diplomatic act, and the secrecy about the act itself. 


sistent with the right of statute-making. 


degree of publicity which would not be requisite or desirable, while there 
is not the fuintest chance of altering the existing system at all by a mere 
agitation or ‘ association.””—Ep.] 





RATIONAL SETTLEMENT OF THE SUGAR-DUTIES, 
Lesketh How, Ambleside, 22d September 1856. 
Str—The able writer of ‘‘ A Projector’s Budget for 1857,” 


augmented consumption, 


ressing question: but this is not | 


Let us remove this anomaly: /et us 
enact that no treaty whatever shall be valid without the ratification of an 


’ that may 
The one 
difficulty in the way of fulfilling our correspondent’s suggestion lies in the 
improbability that Parliament would have the strength of purpose, or of 
will, to enforce its own right of ratification; which is indeed quite con- | 
And the reason why Parliament 
lacks the motive and will is, that the public is equally inert. If there is 
any absurdity in the agitation, it consists in asserting the necessity for a 


in the last 
number of your paper, advocates the reduction of the Sugar-duties and the 
abolition of the ad-valorem duties on sugar, as he well may, on the grounds 
of great benefit to the community, with but little risk of any material in- 
jury to the revenue, and a prospect of ultimate increase from a vastly- 


He points out the mischievous tendency of the present system of ad-va- 
lorem duties, by a reference to a despatch of Sir Henry Barkly, (quoting 
the words, ) bite to the Duke of Newcastle. He might have added, in 
confirmation, the statement of Bryan Edwards given in his History of the 
British West Indies, when opposing these duties; showing that / be not 
only check enterprise and the promotion of skill and science in the manu- 
facturing processes in four Colonies, but actually conduce to a considerable 

loss of sugar on the voyage, and consequent enhancement of the price of the 
article to the consumer. He estimates the average loss in the instance of 
raw or common Muscovado sugar on the voyage, from unavoidable drainage 
and fermentation, at one-eighth part. He says—‘ A hogshead of sugar 
weighing net 16 hundredweight when shipped in Jamaica, shall when sold 
in London be found to weigh 14 hundredweight only. The difference there- 
fore is a dead loss both to the public and the planter. The former lose the 
use of two hundred pounds weight, and the latter is deprived of its value 
which, at 40s. per hundredweight, may be stated at 3/. 6s. per hogshead, the 
merchant’s charges deducted.”’ 

Your contributor refers also to a communication from the Board of Trade 
seeming to admit the impropriety of these ad-valorem duties. The opening 
of the passage, the latter part of which he quotes, is worthy of notice. The 
whole runs thus—‘ To impose a discriminating duty upon distinct kinds of 
—= produce, such as the produce of vineyards varying in richness, dif- 
erent qualities of tea or tobacco, would appear to be a legitimate applica- 
tion of ad-valorem duties; but to strike with a superior duty one pound of 
sugar, which by a better mode of manufacture contains more saccharine 
matter than another pound obtained from the same raw material, is to inflict 
discouragement upon improvements.”’ Here is a principle brought forward, 
and no sooner is war proclaimed than the violation of it is carried even fur- 
ther than before by adding 4s. duty per hundredweight to refined sugar. 

As a principle, it is strangely contrasted with practice in the matter of 
duties; the very articles which according to it, such as teas and wines, not 
the production of our own colonies, which might with propriety be charged 
an ad-valorem duty, being exempt from such a duty, Chilst on the article 
sugar, the produce of our own colonies, which suffer so much from this duty, 
| it is unrelentingly inflicted. : 

If the subject be brought forward next session for final settlement, as 

your contributor expects, I would hope for the sake of all concerned,—the 
interests of our planters, hitherto so much neglected, the interests of the 
consumer at home, and especially of the labouring class, te whom cheap 
sugar is of so much importance, and the interests of humanity,—that at 
least the ad-valorem duties on sugar may be done away with, in favour of 
those grown with free labour. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Joun Davy. 





POOR-RATE, 
Bristol, 18th September 1856. 

Srr—I observed in the Times a few days ago a report of the prosecution 
of two women for fraudulently receiving weekly allowances from parishes 
for the support of children. In one case, the prisoner had ened child 
to supply the loss of one which had died; in the other, the woman was re- 
ceiving allowance from two parishes at the same time. 

I believe frauds similar to the above are frequently committed: I have 
known instances of women receiving money from parishes for the support of 
children who were actually in prison, 

I would venture to suggest, that such practices would be effectually pre- 
vented, and the true interests of the children at the same time best promoted, 
by the adoption of a practice which is becoming frequent in the large towns 
0 Sectional —~auneche. instead of making an allowance to the child’s mother, 
the parish pays for its board and instruction at an Industrial Feeding School. 

Since the children at these institutions are permitted to return at night to 
their homes, the parental tie is not broken by such an arrangement, nor can 
the mothers have any reasonable ground of complaint. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


THE AMERICAN 


FRAUDS ON THE 


Atrrep Hit. 


UNION IN DANGER? 
London, 2Ath September 1856. 

Sir—I find from your article on ‘‘the Last Vote in the American Con- 
gress’ that you take a very different view of the present state of affairs on 
the other side of the Atlantic from that of your contemporaries. You say 
that, on the whole, you are “ justified in regarding the late vote of the House 
of Representatives as the assertion of a moderate policy, in contradistinction 
to the extreme policies which have brought the Union to the verge of civil 
war.”” Now I must confess that I cannot find any evidence of this in the 
files of American papers received by the two last mails. The aggressive 
policy inaugurated by Judge Douglas, the ‘ friend of the Emperor Nicholas” 
as you rightly characterize him, has been steadily pursued, either openly by 
the Executive Government, with great professions of obedience to law, or 
by the Vigilance Committees of Missouri, headed by the late President of 
the Senate, in open violation of either law or order. 

At present the case stands thus. In spite of the report from the Kansas 
Investigating Committee appointed by the House of Representatives, which 
confirmed the worst statements regarding the invasion of Kansas by armed 
bands of men from Missouri, who elected the Legislature for that Territory, 
and who have ever since continued to rule it by a system of terrorism, the 
President backs the Territorial Legislature, thus elected, with the forces of 
the Union, and calls out the militia of two neighbouring States to back the 
regular army. Instead of the Union being merely “on the verge of civil 
war,”” as you describe it, the civil war is now several months old. Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War, in a late despatch to the Governors of 
Kentucky and Illinois, ordering them to call out the militia, plainly states 
that it is for the purpose of assisting Major-General Smith ‘ to suppress in- 
surrectionary combinations,”’—meaning thereby the organized resistance of 
the Free settlers to the lawless bands from Missouri and other States 
who have declared their determination to enforce the sanguinary laws 
enacted by the Territorial Legislature of Kansas. In that despatch, 
dated 3d September, several days after “the last vote in Congress,” 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, who is one of the men who have sworn to 
foree slavery upon Kansas, designates the conduct of the Free settlers 
| as “open rebellion against the laws and constitutional authorities.” 
There can be no doubt as to what the immediate result will be. The “ re- 
bellion”’ in Kansas will be crushed for the moment, only to break out 
with tenfold virulence, under one form or other, in every Free State in the 
Union. The last movement of the American Executive shows beyond all 
question that the most dangerous advisers of President Pierce have obtained 
full command in the Cabinet, and that they are about to fight the battle of 
Slavery by means of whatever power they now possess or can usurp. Last 
year the regular army was increased by several thousand men; and that in- 
creased force is now virtually at the command of Mr. Judge Douglas, Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, and Company. A few weeks will show how they intend to 
use it. Meanwhile, I look in vain for any prospect of a compromise ; which 
is, in my opinion, much more hopeless than such an arrangement would have 
been at almost any period of the first years of the War of Independence. 

Lam, &e. oO. F. 
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BOOKS. 


NORTH AMERICA IN 1796 


1797.* 


TOUR IN 


AND 


A MAN who could inspire Herschel and De Morgan with respect 
for his scientific attainments as well as for his personal character 
must have been a remarkable person; and such undoubtedly was 
Francis Baily. The founder and President of the Astronomical 
Society was not only the improver of the Nautical Almanack, the 
fixer of the national standard of length, and the weigher of the 
earth: upwards of ninety scientific papers or volumes, many of 
them involving numerous experiments, extensive research and 
great labour, and the smallest requiring care and calculation, 
attest his unflinching industry. The most extraordinary feature 
in Baily’s case is the fact that his most important works were not 
undertaken till he had passed the alien of life. Having 
realized a competent fortune as a stock-broker, he retired from 
business at fifty; and the seven great works which Herschel se- 
lects for distinct exposition in the biographical sketch of his 
friend were conceived and executed when half a century had 
passed over him. The wonder of this is somewhat diminished 
when we consider that mathematics and astronomy were not new 
to him as pursuits. In 1810, fifteen years before he retired from 
business, Baily had written a paper on the celebrated solar eclipse 
said to have been predicted by Thales; and he followed up this 
example of laborious and sagacious calculation by various publi- 
cations on astronomical questions, So early as 1802, only three 
years after he began business, he published his celebrated tables 
for calculating the value of leases for years certain, or for lives, 
&e.; nor till he withdrew from the Stock Exchange did he alto- 
gether cease to treat of questions connected with the craft or the 
money-market ; his publications varying from recondite investi- 
gations connected with life-insurance, to Rights of the Stock- 
brokers Defi nded against the City of London (1806), 
‘hoe age”’ might have been his motto; whatever he found to do 
he did it with his might. This mental resolution was accom- 


BAILY’s 








In faet, | 


leghany mountains. Kentucky and Tennessee were geometrically 
mapped out on paper; Cincinnati and a few other existing great 
emporiums of the West were just founded; but the country be- 
yond the Alleghanies was substantially a wilderness. The Ohio, 
the Mississippi, and their tributaries, had a scanty navigation, 
where they were navigated, by half-boats, half-rafts, floating with 
the stream and incapable for any distance of making way against 
it. From New Madrid (on the present border-line of Arkansas) 
to New Orleans, the territory on the right bank of the Mississippi 
belonged to Spain ; the left bank was in the act of being given up 
to the Americans ; and of the Spanish Governors and Government 
Mr. Baily gives a most deplorable account, he himself hay- 
ing been fleeced of goods to the amount of nearly seven hun- 
dred dollars, From Natchez on the Mississippi to Nashville 
on the Cumberland river, was a thousand miles of wilderness, 
through which young Baily travelled on horseback, in company 
with some Americans, carrying their provisions with them, sleep- 
ing on the ground, and almost starved before they arrived at their 
destination, For five hundred miles further, till he crossed the 
Cumberland mountains and reached the more settled districts, a 
portion of the way was equally wilderness ; and where a few set- 
tlers were sprinkled along the road, their settlements were of 
the rudest kind. Mr, Baily did not suffer from his hard- 
ships and privations, and he seems to think that health is 
best preserved by absence of luxury. We must think of his con- 
stitution as described by Herschel, to agree with him, under cir- 
cumstances such as these. 

‘*TIn about an hour after dark I found myself on the descent, and soon 
after reached the valley below. Overcome with the fatigue of this trouble- 
some journey, I would willingly have laid me down to rest at the foot of the 
mountain, and suffered my horses to have refreshed themselves with the 
pasture they should find there: but the pains of extreme thirst, which had 
not been allayed since the morning, were too powerful to be neglected; I 
was therefore obliged to procec d, a ° = 

**T continued on till I found the thunder and lightning increase upon 
It was now near ten o'clock, and dark as pitch, save when the vivid 


me. 
I had observed 


flashes kindly lent me a ray of light to help me on my way. 


| no signs of water; and, fearful that I should not be able to kindle a fire if I 


panied and supported by health and a constitutional equality of | 


temperament, without which he could not have got through his 
labours. Upon this point Sir John Herschel observes— 
“We are naturally led to ask, by what means he was enabled thus to live 


as it were two distinct lives, each so active and successful, yet so apparent- | 


ly incompatible with each other? how, in what is generally regarded as the 
decline of life, he could not only accomplish so much with such er 
ease to himself, but go on continually opening out wider and wider plans of 
useful exertion in a manner which seems only te belong to the freshness of 
youth? The answer to such an inquiry is, no doubt, partly to be found in 
his uninterrupted enjoyment of health, which was so perfect that he has 
been heard to declare himself ‘a stranger to every form of bodily ailment, 
and even to those inequalities of state which render most men at some hours 
of the day or night less fit for business or thought than at others. But 
though this is in itself a blessing of the most precious kind, and, if properly 
used, a vantage-ground of power and success to any one favoured enough 
to possess it, it must be regarded in his case as subordinate to, though, no 
doubt, intimately connected with, a gift of a much higher order—that of an 
equable and rfectly balanced intellectual and moral nature—that greatest 
of gifts, which has been regarded, and justly, as the only one really worthy 
to be asked of Heaven in this life, mens sana in corpore sano. Few men, 
indeed, have ever enjoyed a state of being so habitually serene and com- 
posed, accompanied with so much power, and disposition to exert it. 
calm the reverse of apathy, a moderation having nothing in common with 
indifference, a method diametrically opposed to routine, pervaded every part 
of his sentiments and conduct. And hence it arose that every step which he 
took was measured and consequent—one fairly secured before another was 
put in progress. Such is ever the march of real power to durable conquest.”’ 
In science, Baily was a self-taught man, but scarcely any me- 
morials seem to exist as to times or methods of study. Indeed, 
his early life is somewhat blank. He was born in 1774, at New- 
bury in Berkshire, where his father was established as a banker. 
He was educated at a Newbury school of some provincial reputation. 
Having chosen a mercantile life, he was sent to London at four- 
teen years of age, ‘‘ and placed in a house of business, where he 
remained till his twenty-second year.” He then made a voyage 
to America, and travelled extensively through the country. Of 
these travels he wrote a full account in the form of a journal; of 
which journal, and a reprint of Herschel’s memoir, this volume 
consists, So little beyond the barest facts is known of Baily’s life 


continued on till the rain descended, I determined (parched as I was with 
thirst) to stop and take up my abode for the night. 

**T got together all the wood I could discover near me, and, kindling a 
fire large enough to roast an ox, and which I thought might be able to 
withstand any rain which might fall, spread my blanket, and lay down to 
rest. I had scarce accomplished all this ere the storm approached upon me ; 
the lightning began to be more frequent, and the rain to deseend, and in 
such torrents did it come down that this vast flame which I had so lately 
kindled was soon extinguished. The rain refreshed me very much ; me 
regardless of all the bustle about me, and the state of darkness in which I 
was now left, I fell fast asleep, wrapped “P in my blanket, and having my 
head reclining upon a log of wood for a pillow. In this situation, overcome 
with fatigue, Ae ‘ indifferent in my choice to live or die,’ I weathered out 
this storm, and slept very soundly till three or four o’clock in the morning ; 
when I awoke, and found the elements had not ceased their contest, but 
were still warring against each other in all the impetuosity and rage of two 
discordant enemies. As to myself, I observed that I was nearly covered 
with water: for I had chosen a hollow place, which served as a bed both for 


| me and the water; and had I continued there much longer it would have 


| West Indies. 


at this period, that Professor De Morgan, who edites the work and | 


recommended its publication, is unable to explain his friend’s ob- 
ject in visiting America,—a very different adventure sixty years 
ago from what it is now. es 

It is this striking contrast between the United States, and the 
modes of travelling though them, in 1796 and in 1856, that im- 
parts its chief interest to the book, and may render its attraction 
greater in America than in England. The public here learn the 
contrast generally and vaguely through descriptions; there, peo- 
ple can compare with their own eyes the a rful differences in 
everything between what was and what is. Between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia the distance is ninety-eight miles, flown over 
now in a few hours. Mr. Baily was three days and nights per- 
forming the journey, in a wretched stage-coach or van, where the 
passengers often had literally to put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and once to abandon the vehicle in a bog. New York was a very 
different town from what it is now; and partridges were killed in 
the streets of Washington by juvenile sportsmen. Settlement 
had been going on for some dozen or fifteen years beyond the Al- 


By 


* Journal of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of North America in 1796 and 1797. 
With 


the late Franc is Baily, F.R.S., President of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
« Memoir of the Author, Published by Baily, 





approached my head. You will naturally conceive that this drove away all 
sensations of thirst: it did so, and I awoke very much relieved from that 
inconvenience; and, rising from my bed and wringing my blankets, went 
and lay down on a higher spot of ground, and slept very soundly till morn- 
ing.”’ 

In the voyage out, the vessel was driven by bad weather to the 
Mr. Baily landed at Antigua; and he gives a not 
very favourable picture of the condition of the Negroes at that 
time, though his philosophy suggested that they might be used 
to it. 

‘*We were attended on our journey to English Harbour by two Nezroes, 
whom the owner of the sulkeys had sent to take care of the horses ou our 
arrival there. I could not for my soul help pitying the poor creatures, who 
kept up a constant running on the side of us the whole way. This I had 
seen practised before, during my residence on the island, as searcely any 
person goes to a place where he expects to stop without his slave to take 
care of the horse; and this slave must not ride, but run behind, and keep up 
as well as he can: sometimes he may be indulged by his master’s suffering him 
to lay hold of the horse’s tail. In this manner I have several times seen 
Negroes following their master, not unusually with the whip in their hand to 
save him the trouble of carrying it. Ihave often thought, when I have been 
witness to this ludicrous seene, that the master deserved the whip much 
more than the poor beast. . 

** With respect to the Negroes, though they are treated in this island with 
more lenity than in any other of the West Indies, yet I had too frequent op- 
portunities of beholding the unhappy and inhuman consequences of such 
an abominable traftic as the slave-trade. When I went to the plantations to 
see the process of making the sugar, I beheld in different parts Negroes 
standing with their whips, which every now and then they would exer- 
cise on the backs of those who, perhaps but for the moment, neglected 
to proceed in their various employments,—some to bring the cane-stalks 
from the field to the mill, some to take away the stalks which had been 
pressed, and others to feed the fire which kept the cauldrons boiling in 
which the « Xpress¢ d juice of the cane was placed. I could not but com- 
miserate their unhappy situation: unhappy, perhaps, I should not say, in 
the strictly logical of the word; because, as happiness is a relative 
term, they may, no doubt, if they can reconcile themselves to their unfor- 
tunate state, enjoy as great a share of that invaluable blessing as one born 
under more favourable circumstances. Why, then, disturb them? Per- 
haps, in such circumstances, we ought not.” 

It will be seen from these specimens, that Mr. Baily’s Tour 
rather resembles the old journey, in its plain and care ful narra- 
tive of noticeable facts with simply rational remarks, than the 
modern book of travels, where the writer is ever on the look-out 
for extraordinary incidents or scenes, which he may delineate in a 
forcefully laboured style and extend by ornate reflections. 












DR. KUNO FISCHER ON LORD BACON,* 

Here, for a marvel, is a philosophical work from the pen of a 
German that might be read with pleasure by the general intel- 
lectual public of England. Save and except the words ‘‘ objective” 
and ‘ subjective,” which in spite of Mr. Ruskin’s protest we 
must regard as absolutely necessary in the modern metaphysics, 
Dr. Kuno Fischer eschews all those technicalities which stand as 
so many chevaux de frize between Cis-and-Transrhenane thinkers, 
and moreover writes in a fluent easy style, worthy of a philosopher 
of Edinburgh or of Paris. Indeed, so far from increasing the 
difficulties of his subject by his treatment—after the most —— 
fashion of German teachers—he has produced a compendium of 
the Baconian system, admirably well suited for those delicate 
natures who would shrink from grappling with the ‘De Aug- 
mentis ” and the ‘‘ Novum Organon” in their orginal Latin. His 
book—amirabile dictu !—is actually a Bacon made easy. 

However, the reproduction of the Baconian thought occupies but 
a limited portion of Dr. Fischer’s very moderate volume. Ina 
tone mildly panegyric, he examines the character intellectual and 
moral of his hero,—defending him with equal zeal against his 
friends and his enemies. With the celebrated French Catholic 
Jean Le Maistre, who in scurrilous terms proclaimed Bacon an 
Atheist,—thus, by the way, agreeing with numerous French free- 
thinkers, who used the term asa compliment,—he falls in a down- 
right passion; and, on the other hand, far from being delighted 
with the Bacon-worship displayed in Mr. Macaulay’s brilliant 
essay, he regards it as even more detrimental to the reputation of 
the scientific Lord Chancellor. Mr. Macaulay, it will be recol- 
lected, makes his dissertation a vehicle for extolling philosophy 
of the practically useful kind above theoretical speculation, and 
places 3acon on a lofty pedestal as the representative of the former. 
This slighting treatment of speculators, Dr. Fiseher—who is a Ger- 
man after all—cannot bear. Bacon was an empirist, he of course 
admits, and had those defects which always cleave to empiricism 
in the judgment of every truly Teutonic mind: but then, hé did 
love science for its own sake, like any Plato or Socrates; and it is 
positively frightful to make him an utilitarian of the nineteenth 
century. Bacon, with all his faults, intended to enlarge the mental 
vision of man into the comprehension of an universe, and thus 
found a vast intellectual empire ; but the modern utilitarian would 
pin humanity down to the merest earthy wants of the day. In 
epigrammatic fencing Dr. Fischer is better skilled than the gene- 
rality of his countrymen. Mr. Macaulay has declared the in- 
feriority of Seneca to a shoemaker, on the ground that the shoes 
of the latter protect millions from the wet, while it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether the treatise of the former ‘ De Ira” ever caused 
a single individual to keep his temper. Dr. Fischer sticks to the 
shoemaker’s last, prepared by Mr. Macaulay. ‘ This practical 
[i e. utilitarian] philosophy,” he exclaims, ‘‘ bears the same re- 
ation to the human mind that a tight shoe bears to the foot—it 
pinches; and a pinching shoe is but a sorry protection against 
the wet, after all.” 

The moral character of Bacon necessarily receives its share of 
consideration ; and while engaged on this topic, Dr. Fischer re- 
fuses to share in the surprise commonly awakened by that mix- 
ture of wisdom and baseness which has popularly stamped Francis 
of Verulam as 

**The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 

He does not palliate or attempt to disprove the acts of turpitude 
which sully Bacon’s reputation; but he finds them very natural 
—altogether consistent with the character of his philosophy. 
Bacon’s system lacks ideality; scorns the superterrestrial; ho- 
nourably exiles religion from the whole region of human intellect, 
on the plausible plea that he is thus preserving it pure and un- 
contaminated; aims at the mastery of man over the material 
world as its grand purpose; and altogether inculcates a spirit of 
caution and shrewdness in the attainment of that desirable 
end. Now this sort of character is the very man for a labo- 
ratory, where there is no temptation to lead him from the right 
path; for the greater amount of cunning he employs in worming 
out Nature’s seerets, the greater the benefit he wil 

kind. 
let his own individual advancement rather than the good of 
humanity be the goal of his actions—and it will probably be 
soon found out that he has all the qualifications for a ‘‘ very pretty 
rascal.” Mr. Macaulay’s remark, that Bacon could adopt a 
straightforward course with respect to the old Schoolmen, be- 
cause Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus had no bribes of honour 
or emolument to offer, is ‘ not ill said,” (nicht iébel gesagt,) in the 
opinion of Dr. Fischer. 

It will be seen that the second title of the book is ‘‘ Realistic 
Philosophy and its Age.” Consistently with this title, Dr. Fischer 
examines the antecedents and consequences of Baconism ; and the 
intellectual pedigree, which he brings down from Bacon to David 
Hume, displays more acuteness than any other portion of his work. 
Indeed, we do not know where so clear a knowledge of the course 
of English philosophy could so well be picked up in a hurry by a 
student anxious for ‘‘cram” and economical in the use of the 
midnight oil. The “‘ Leviathan” of Thomas Hobbes is an applica- 
tion of the Baconian system to morals and politics; and the 
free-thinking of which the Malmesbury philosopher was the 
sort of patriarch, is but a result of the false position into which 
Lord Bacon had put religion, by declaring it contradictory 
to reason, and then holding up his hands, with the pious 


* Franz Baco von Verulam. Die Realphilosophie und ihr Zeitalter. Von Kuno 


Fischer. Leipzig, Brockhaus; London, Williams and Norgate. 
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ejaculation of Tertullian, ‘‘ Credo, quia impossibile est.” Not- 
withstanding a few claptrap sentences, that are often quoted 
with gusto in proof of Bacon’s orthodoxy, there is no doubt 
that he was for locking up all theological faith in a respect- 
able state church, only to be opened on Sundays and saints’ 
days ; and the man who went a little further was for walling up 
the door altogether. The exact representative of Baconism, such as 
Bacon himself would have had it, is the scientific Dean so admira- 
bly depicted in Mr. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Alton Locke”; and it will be 
remembered, that while he was most orthodox when theology was 
the subject of discourse, his zodlogical pamphlet looked like sheer 
Atheism in the eyes of the unsophisticated tailor. Locke is the 
natural historian of the human understanding ; and in the process 
of his reasoning he makes frequent use of the ‘negative in- 
stances” of Bacon. He formulizes the doctrine that experience is 
the only source of science; but leaves the external world en- 
dowed with certain primary attributes, that are something be- 
yond sensuous impressions. These are overthrown by Berke- 
ey, who is not less but more of a sensualist than Locke, 
and whose system is most improperly termed ‘“ idealism,” 
as Dr. Fischer very correctly remarks; though he might have 
added, that for a real system of idealism a better propedentic 
could not be found than the dialogues of Hylus and Philonous, 
Hume completes the destruction of empirical certainty by deny- 
ing the necessary connexion of cause and effect; and this is the 
summit of the English pyramid on which Dr. Fischer, in a very 
short chapter, places the statue of Immanuel Kant. The tie that 
connects the metaphysical thought of England with that of Ger- 
many is Caledonian ; for David Hume was a Scot, and Kant came 
of Scottish parents. That the sister island might not be without 
a link in the philosophical chain, Providence decreed that Berke- 
ley should be an Irishman. 

The Continental thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries who can be brought into connexion with Bacon also 
come in for a share of attention ; Pierre Bayle, in particular, is 
examined at considerable length. But we have stated enough to 
indicate what Dr. Fischer has done, and how he has done it. 


PINNEY’S DURATION OF HUMAN LIFE," 


Mr. Jorn Pinney is a man of many hobbies connected with hu- 
man life or its conditions, which he makes no seruple of riding as 
far as a hobby can be made to go. With a good deal of reading, 


| and something which must be called reflection, he has no logie, 


l confer on man- | 
But put the same man in the middle of practical life— | 





and very little of that sagacious common sense without which 
formal logic is of slender use. He has, however, something so 
like it, that it serves the turn as well to many people of strong 
prejudices and limited range of mind. He has, too, a plain di- 
rectness of expression, that is often found in men whose views 
exhibit ingenuity perverted into absurdity. 

Having formerly laid down a code of health, considered the in- 
fluences of occupation, and treated of ‘‘the bane” and antidote, 
Mr. Pinney has now taken in hand the important problem, why, 
when antediluvians attained nine hundred years, do their de- 
scendants reach even ninety so seldom as to be then deemed 
worthy of a place in a newspapaper merely for living so long? 
The realization of the idea in the old catch, 

** Could a man be secure, 
That his life would endure, 
As of old, for a thousand long years,” 
Joel Pinney considers impossible. The deluge, by altering the 
condition of the earth, made sad havoe with “ the duration of 
human life,” cutting it down by nearly one-half. 

‘“It appears but rational to suppose that this stupendous event [the 
deluge] occasioned a complete revolution in the constitution of nature itself, 
including the very structure, position, and temperature of the earth; and 
that the elements, stirred into unprecedented fury, became charged with 
influences hostile to human existence. The atmosphere, corrupted by the 
newly-acquired chaotic sediment of the waters, cast a blight as universal as 
the deluge upon the fruits of the earth and upon the living creatures on its 
surface, originating that dismal troop of mortal diseases to which mankind 
has ever since been subject; and thus, at one stroke, contracting the period 
of human life about one-half. 

‘* The first postdiluvian race were indeed enabled for a time to resist 
much of the effects of a deteriorated climate ; for they still attained to nearly 
half the age of their ancestors, inheriting immediately from their fore- 
fathers the grand stamina of longevity ; Shem, however, is the only person 
on record after this period who lived to 600 years of age; a great age, yet 
falling short of his ancestors by 300 years. Noah had lived 600 years in the 
first world, as we may term it; and, as he had, through this advantage, 
contracted an immoveable firmness of constitution, his lite was not sensibly 
shortened afterwards; but his children came into this second world before 
their natures had been similarly fixed and hardened; a disadvantage whic h 
probably caused them scarcely to exceed two-thirds of the age to which, 
otherwise, they might have attained. 

‘* As numbers increased, longevity appears to have decreased ; for in the 
second century after the deluge, we find none that had reached 240 years; 


| and, in the third age, none but Terah that arrived at 200.” 


Though even two hundred years are little as compared with 
nine hundred, or even four hundred and fifty, it is a good old age 
if measured against the threescore and ten of the Psalmist. How 
did this last decline take place, is Joel’s question. Was it by a 
gradual decay in the powers of the constitution, brought about 
by a slow deterioration of air, and food and water, and the ‘“ ele- 
ments that clip us round about”? Possibly so in part, but cer- 
tainly not altogether. Man has shortened the duration of human 

* The Duration of Human Life and its Three Eras : when men attained to more 
than nine hundred years of age; when they attained to only four hundred and 
Sifty ; when they reached to only threescore years and ten. By Joel Pinney, Esq., 
Author of the ** Influence of Occupation on Health and Life,” §c. Published by 
Longman and Co, 
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life by his luxury, sensuality, and misconduct. The post- 
diluvians invented wine and other tipples, and did not let their 
inventions lie idle, They adopted animal food, and not only 
cooked it but made cookery an art. All they did, too, was based 
on corruption. Wine, beer, alcohol, is the product of fermenta- 
tion—id est, decomposition. 

* Aleohol, which is the really intoxicating principle in all vinous and 
spirituous fluids, is entirely the product of artificial agencies, and does not 
exist ready formed in any body or product of animal or vegetable vitality. 
Nature abhors and disowns it. It is the result of fermentation ;: a horrible 
process of decomposition, which takes place in animal and vegetable sub- 
stances when life has left them, Multitudes of dead things will yield it, 
and it cannot be produced from any parentage but rottenness and corrup- 
tion! It is, in polite phrase, a product of the action of decay consequent 
upon the loss of life.”’ 

The cook subjects our viands to some such process ; the trans- 
mutation they undergo is a species of fermentation. But this re- 
mark seems more applicable to the entrées than the roast or 
boiled. If we returned to the natural fruits ot the earth, as it 
may be inferred Mr. Pinney (pp. 16, 17) thinks we ought to do, 
acorns must be dressed; it would not be wholesome to eat them 
raw. Worse, however, than fermentation or transmutation—we 
cannot let the earth alone! 

“The earth itself has, by artificial 
ly chi nged from its natural state 

‘‘Jnto the propriety or impropricty of chemistry being ipplied in various 
ways to the soil of the earth, or the distrust which many persons feel as to 
its introduction at all in the delicate processes of agriculture, it is not my 


* * 


ind chemical processes, become entire- 


province to inquire. 

‘* Whether artificially prepared manures ought to be used in stirring the 
earth’s soil into a state of morbid excitement, (if 1 may be allowed the 
phrase,) and in subjecting it to the depraved processes of modern agricul- 
ture, so as to force it to be productive against its nature, thus liable to cause 
diseases in crops of grain, vegetables, plants, and vines, I will leave my 
readers to consider, my purpose being only to draw attention to these matters, 

* * * * > 

air and 
and 


“Carbonic acid gas, water, and ammonia, partly derived from th 
partly from the soil, chemists say, are the food of plants and of grain ; 
for the purpose of obtaining it for such food, among other artificial and de- 
leterious substances used, are the refuse from the tallow-melters, fish refuse, 
slaughter-house offal, the contents of sewers, the decomposed careases of 
animals, the excrement of sea-fowls, gas-water, chemically-prepared night- 
soil, and other most noxious and poisonous substances. . ° . 

‘“* Scientific agriculturists would have us believe that the chemical prepa- 
ration of these poisonous substances purifies them from @// dangerous ten- 
dencies; but can they say that the pores, cavities, or interstices of the 
divided parts of the earth are free from the futid steams of ordure ?—for all 
sorts of dung and compost contain some matter which, when mixed with the 
soil, ferments, and is a fitter food for venomous creatures than for edibl 
plants: but there is ample room for misgivings as to whether it be not pos- 
sible that food reared in the very midst of such nauseating filth, which 
when mixed with the soil ferments, will not in some degree be liable to 
impregnation from the absorption of such substances; nay, the following 
quotation from the Rural Chemistry of Mr. Edward Solly, will, 1 think, 
fully bear me out in my opinion. ‘ When plants,’ observes the learned 
Professor, ‘ are growing vigorously, and are abundantly supplied with ma- 
nure, it appears that they sometimes do absorb a small quantity of organi: 
matter together with the inorganic products of putrefaction.’ ‘ Vegetables 
forced with strong animal manure, are frequently found to have acquired a 
bad taste from the presence of minute quantities of some substance which 
they have absorbed undecomposed from the manure.’ 

* A foreign taste in the food of man is doubtless bad enough, when pro- 

eeding from an unforeseen occasion, or from pure accident; but to know 

that that taste proceeds from rank and impure manure, deliberately placed 
around its germ in its growth, is revolting indeed. And I would seriously 
isk, are we at all times guite safe from the poisonous tendencies of these 
deleterious substances otherwise used in husbandry ? 

“Whether fire, air, water, or earth, constitutes the chief food of plants, 
the dullest farmer knows v« ry well, that if he clears, and drains, and ma- 
nures his land in a proper natural manner, it will yield him as good a crop 
is the soil is constitutionally capable of producing; and that, having don 
this, he will have done everything that man is capable of doing to forward 
the natural productive powers of the earth. 

“‘Salutary manure, no doubt, is the main prop of the farmer; and by 
the judgment that guides its appropriation will his success be regulated 
But your ‘ scientific’ farmer looks for something more: so long as chemi- 
eally-prepared manures, putrescent substances, or aught else, will cause the 
production of abundant crops, whether their qualities be fit or unfit for 
human use, is a question he does not consider within his province, being 
bent only on finding a market for them. To increase the number of his 
arable acres, and extort from them the greatest possible amount of produc: 
with the least possible expense, regardless of the physiological requirements 
of man, is his great object ; while the people almost justify his cupidity by 
manifesting so little regard for their health and life as seldom to institute 
my inquiry into the wholesomeness of their food.” 

With this corrupt state of things in gencral,—corruption in the 
atmosphere ; corruption on the earth by the deluge ; corrupt sub- 
stances wilfully inserted into its bosom by man; with vegetables 
corrupted by art—colewort, for instance, wmprored into cabbages ; 
animals fattened till they are a mass of corruption ; man corrupted 
by his ancestors and corrupting himself, and, bad as he is, made 
yet worse by the adulterations of dealers in food,—no wonder that 
Joel despairs—that he perceives “‘ barriers that prevent a return to 
the longevity of the early patriarchs.” But has he carefully con- 
sulted his authority? “Were there not luxury and sensuality 
before the flood 2? Was not the subsequent duration of human 
life settled before the deluge came’ Is not this written in the 
sixth chapter of Genesis and the twelfth verse -— 

** And God looked upon the earth, and, behold, it was corrupt; for all 
flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.” 
And again in the third verse of the same chapter— 

** And the Lord said, My spirit shall not always strive with man, for that 

he also is flesh yet his days shall be an hundred and twe ty years.” 


Jocl, Joel! read your Bible-more attentively, and live yourself 
to be “ an hundred and twenty years.” 


ROMANIST FICTIONS,* 


From the time when Hannah More sent Celebs in Search of 
a Wife, religionists have made fiction a vehicle for their own 
opinions. Some writers with a natural turn for ‘ heavy busi- 
ness”? have done little more than throw a disquisition on dogmas 
or doctrines into the form of dialogue; others, still aiming at pre- 
ceptive purposes, tried to infuse something of life and action into 
the story, and confined the prosiness to two or three excellent but 
argumentative persons. The more popular class of writers have 
been more effective, but hardly so honest as the controvertists, 
With dramatic power they made use of dramatic art, though in a 
onesided way. The good characters were of their own way of 
thinking in theology ; those who differed with them « xhibited the 
evil courses to which erroneous views in doctrine or discipline in- 
evitably conduct people. The lucubrations touching Low Church 
and Dissent, we think, rather belonged to the “‘ arguefying ” class. 
Tractarian, Anti-Tractarian, and above all Anti-Romanist, took 
the dramatic form, and occasionally presents d something like em- 
bodied demons in the divines of the opposite church, while the 
lay dramatis persone consisted of dupes or subordinate instru- 
ments. Jesuits and monks were more especially men of crime : 
as soon as one of them appeared upon the seene, the expe- 
rienced reader knew what was coming. In point of numbers, the 
Protestant and Tractarian assaults have had the advantage. We 
call to mind but two strictly Romanist fictions of any moment in 
twenty years; and though the writers did lean to their own side, 
there was little gross exaggeration about them. In fact, they 
might be recommended as social picture s of a ve ry resp ctable, re- 
tiring, and limited class, the English Roman Catholic families, 
Controversy there was, as well as an embodied picture of Kvan- 
gelical activities and liberalities; but it was all done fairly 
enough. There might be a trace of superstitious exaggeration, 
but nothing more. 

The three novels before us belong to another and in every re- 
spect an inferior school, whether as respects rational tone of mind 
or narrative and dramatic power. They all exhibit more or less 
ot bigotry, and that blind perversion of reason which bigotry is 
apt to produce ; and they push their prejudices to a degree where 
the odious is lost in the ridiculous. In literary merit they differ 
much; but they may all be truly called religious novels, for it 
was certainly no temporal impulse, no ‘innatus amor seribendi,” 
that could have prompted writers to assume a task for which they 
are naturally so unfit. An historical knowledge of Italy in the 
tenth century sustains Mr. Mac Cabe so long as he confines him- 
self to mere narrative: as soon as he has to contrive situations or 
exhibit emotion, his want of dramatic power is visible. The 
author of Ailey Moore, a modern Irish story, has a better con- 
ception of what action and dialogue require, and appar¢ ntly au 
actual knowledge of the Irish life and character he would por- 
tray ; but he cannot realize his own conceptions, except in a flat 
and literal manner: such as his conceptions are, he continually 
overwhelms them by religious matter, which most people will 
think had been better away. The Beleaguered Hearth is very 
far below the other two in point of novel-like ability. The 
author possesses a certain trained cleverness in composition, 
but in the requisite s of a novelist there is a total de ficiency. 
There is ignorance of the commonest characteristics of people in 
society ; an incapacity of forming an idea of the commonest events 
of life ; the more active parts of the story are a spoiled copy of the 
wildest notions of Italian romance as presented by the Minerva 
Press. In all that concerns the Roman religion, the ideas are so 
infantile, that exeept to persons as narrow and feeble-minded as 
the writer, coreligionists cannot but feel that such weakness and 
superstition must work injury. Willibald Cowley, the religious 
hero of the tale, is foredoomed to a religious vocation, in spite of 
the avowed opposition of his mother, of Captain Cowley his 
father, and his own distaste for the cowl and cell. The scene is 
for the most part laid in Italy, where Captain Cowley has pur- 
chased an estate and settled: there is a good deal of garbage 
about banditti, a disputed estate, a sort of love-story, and other 
joint-stock matter of romancists; but the action of the story is to 
bring Willibald into the order of St. Francis and make a first-rate 
monk of him. Various mundane occurrences that seem to oppose 
this end are overruled to forward it. Among them is a penchant 
for Miss Butwell, a young English lady, who has call d with her 
father at the Villa Algorouki, Captain Cowley’s seat, and made 
an impression on Willibald at first sight. The thoughts of waking 
lovers are occasionally handled in fiction, but hitherto we haye 
met nothing like this. 

‘*The following morning, on his first waking, Miss Butwell’s image 
rushed into his mind before he could sprinkle himself with holy water and 
He felt exactly as if, by merely speaking to her 


make the sign of the cross, 


in the manner he had done the day preceding, he had entangled his own 
spirit with hers It was in vain he endeavoured to forget the steady glance 
which had been the sole means by which Miss Butwell could resent the 
animadversion [on her Protestantism] he had seemed to indulge in at her 
expense ; the more he strove to banish it from his thoughts, the more vivid 
became his recollection of it, and the more charmed did his soul become at 
the thought. Though he had previously come in close contact with many 


great beauties, he found himself, now, affected in a way quite new to him, 
this cool-looking Inglese. After the lapse of a few days, 


Adelaide, Queen of Italy; or the Tron Crown: an Historical Tale. By Wit- 
liam Bernard Mae Cabe, Author of ** Bertha, or the Pope and the Emperor,” §¢. 
Published by Dolman 

Ailey Moore t Tale of the Times, showing how Evictions, Murder, and such 
like Pastimes, are Managed, and Justice Administered in Ireland; together with 
many stirring Incidents in other Lands. By Father Baptist. Published by Dol- 


by the charms of 


The Beleaguered Hearth: a Norel, Published by Dolman. 
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he began to suspect that the thought of her was of the nature of a tempta- 
tion. At the end of a month its malignant character was fully declared.” 

Willibald had become dissatisfied with his confessor, because 
the holy man had “expressed his conviction that Willibald was 
called to the religious life.’ He consequently adopted a reserve 
towards his spiritual director touching Miss Butwell ; and with 
yery bad results. 

‘“Willibald was equally indisposed to allow his brother or any other 
living creature to dream, whilst his words remained satirical, that his 





—.. 


| numerous acts of oppression, chiefly that he may marry the he- 
| roine Ailey. A Protestant parson and his wife are thrown in, but 
they are handled gently. In the novel the Protestant schemes are 
defeated, and in their darker features through the agency of one 
of those wonderful persons that Scott was so fond of introducing. 
Shaun a Dherk is a more extraordinary person than even Mee 
Merrilies ; though the author tells us that the outlaw “ has been 
drawn from life,’ and that he “‘ has been softened rather than ex- 
2ggerated.” The pictures of Irish sufferings and oppression refer 


VUoe 


ghts were w rous pleasing < fond. There was another, too, whom * a 
thoughts were wondrous pleasing and fond. There was another, too n) to the past rather than the present time, and have been exhibited 


he had lately avoided conversing with in his usual intimate and confiding 
way. This was a no less exalted, wonderful, and adorable being, than our 
Lord Himself. Up to this period he had been wont (it seemed his nature 


with more vigour and artistic effects by other writers. In con- 
sistency, the Moores at least ought to have been crushed by the 


to do so) to raise up his heart when at prayer with so much confidence and | power, art, and villany brought to bear against them ; but Gerald 
fervour, that the equivalent of a sensible interview with his nag _— is acquitted by the law, the agent Snapper is punished by the law 

ras » result ; » had chosen of late to be more humble (as he was } .* ss = r ‘ : ¥ taW, 
was Ge seme, Ses De ee Sheeen ot tae Oe en See Se Se ees | eal finally Gerald and his sister sueceed to property and marry 


pleased to style himself) at his prayers—more humble, and more stupid he 
ought to have added. 

‘Thus was he gradually, and almost insensibly, yielding to the power of 
this dangerous temptation, when he was suddenly made fully aware of his 


converted Protestants. 


There is plenty of that obvious unfairness in Adley Moore 


which consists in confining the virtues to the professors of the 


danger, by finding himself committed to a struggle with a suggestion so vile writer’s ereed. As a representation of something like what life 


as to make him fear he had already lost the favour of God. 

** Hitherto he had lived in habits of innocence without difficulty ; and so 
cheerful a view did he take in general of the Christian’s warfare, that it 
might be said of him that, up to this time, he had never for one moment 
dreamt of going anywhere but to heaven after death. He now began to 
grow uneasy, and to wish he had never seen Miss Butwell; because from | 
the first he had determined that he could never marry her; first, because | 
she was a Protestant ; secondly, because there was not enough of innocence 
in her appearance to satisfy the requisitions of his beau idéal of a wife. At 
last, his uneasiness increased so much, that, however reluctantly, he was 
compelled to speak to his confessor more explicitly upon the subject. 

*** With you it will ever be thus,’ said the latter, one day as they con- 
versed together. ‘If you do not continue to direct all the powers of your 
soul in a contemplative spirit towards the Master, in whose so/e service some 
souls alone can live without forming liaisons of a base and grovelling nature, 
like those which so frightfully enslaved the spirit of the glorious St. Mary 
Magdalen before that Master presented himself to her, just in the same way 
that he has so often to you, you will become the sport of the Devil whenever 
he can bring to bear upon your susceptibilities an instrument of sufticient 
power to effect the object he has in view.” 

There is certainly some novelty here, but we opine that it is 
not the sort of novelty desirable in romance. 

To make the marvellous probable, is one of the difficulties of 
fiction. Writers who follow the laws of art can do no more 
than take up with popular superstitions, and are bounded by a 
ghost-story, which many readers expect to have ‘explained ” 
at the end. The Evangelicals might have had recourse to ‘“ judg- 
ments,” though we think they have used them very sparingly. 
Some years ago, the Tractarians, and a few vulgar imitators 
since, really worked to the dregs the curse of possessing Church 
property seized at the Reformation, The member of a religion 
which lays claim to miraculous power, allows possession by de- 
vils, and the virtue of exorcism, has a great advantage over his 
fellow novelists; andthe author of The Beleaguered Hearth is not 
slow to exercise it. Willibald by his mere touch opens a door 
which had resisted sledge-hammers ; and finds there an omen in- 
dicative of his Franciscan vocation. In consequence of Mrs. 
Cowley’s hardness of heart, and resistance to miraculous indica- 
tions touching Willibald’s call, she is ‘‘ possessed’ ; but her hus- 
band and ‘the worldly”? deeming her mad, she is confined for 
years. The most remarkable miracle is perhaps the following. 
Willibald has been carried off by banditti. The leader, for pur- 
poses of his own, wishes to corrupt him. With that object, he 
employs one of his mistresses to assail the prisoner; but, instead 
of shaking his morals, her conscience is disturbed by hig pro- 
position of prayers. Her conversion is thus accomplishéd, as 
she is wandering full of thought in a secluded part of the ban- 
ditti’s retreat. 

** The desertion, silence, and desolation of the place, so entirely suited her 
present frame of mind, that she advanced with joy. In doing so, she came 
suddenly in view of an object which the branches of a silver birch "had 
hitherto concealed. This was the figure of an old friar, in the attitude of 
prayer, and suspended in the air about twenty feet above the ground. 

“A feeling of amazement, quickly followed by one of profound reverence, 
took possession of the heart of the beholder as she stood gazing on the 
wonderful sight. Being herself on a declivity, she was nearly on a level 
with the friar, and, as he was not far distant, she could see most distinctly 
the expression of his face. Every feature was as still and immoveable as 
marble, and, save that the skirts of the habit were stirred by the passing 
breeze, there was no appearance indicative of its subjection in the usual 
way to the laws of nature in this enraptured figure; so that it appeared to 
Priscilla as if it had been for ever there, and would remain there for all 
eternity. Time and all that is transient seemed to have nothing to do with 
that adorer of the Eternal. His soul seemed to have gone out of his revering 
eyes into the presence of those who ery without ceasing, ‘ Holy!’ and what 
reason had Priscilla to expect that that soul would ever return—that those 
eyes would ever be released from their present happy occupation? As she 
still stood gazing, her limbs began to tremble, and she was glad to sit down. 
A joy indescribably sweet chained her to the spot for several hours, during | 
which the figure and the face of the friar remained stiller than death.” 

The only approaches to actual life in The Beleagured Hearth 
are the sketches of Mrs. Cowley and a few others. These de- 
rive their interests less from the power of portraiture than from 
the indications they contain that the religion of many Romanists 
is of a formal kind, and that some look down upon the priest- 
hood as an inferior body. 

But for the species of flatness already mentioned, and the one- 
sidedness of a religious partisan, Ai/ey Moore would have been an 
average Irish novel. The object of the writer is to exhibit the 
evils which Protestant bigotry, Protestant zeal, and Protestant 
landlords, inflict upon the Romish peasantry. There is a stupid, | 
persecuting, embarrassed Irish nobleman, and a most villanous 

agent, with a touch of farce in him, but capable of any crime, and | 
actually guilty of subornation of murder, robbery of adeed, and | 





may be supposed to be, it is far superior to Zhe Beleaguered 
Hearth. It is equally weak in its miracles, though they are not 
so numerous or absurd. Here is one respecting the influence of 
the Host. 


“* ¢ But I thought,’ Ailey continued, ‘that since the little tabernacle was 


placed in your room, you had had perfect freedom.’ 


** «There is my despair !’ cried Emma—‘ there is my despair! Never had 


the dwmon dared to present himself in the presence of the Adorable; and 
after great trouble and many refusals, my confessor obtained leave to place 
| Him in my room, keeping the key himself. For a week I was in heaven! 


I lay down at night with a soul so happy—and I could not sleep—and I 
needed not, for I felt fresh in the dear presence of my Saviour—my dear 
Saviour, that came to dwell with me! I could not and I would not sle« P 
I thought it hard to sleep, and He, my Saviour, watching ; and if I slept for 
a moment, His face was just before me, smiling, and so assuring,—He used 
to say, ‘ Fear not!’ Oh, Miss Moore, Miss Moore! I am a sinner! I am 
asinner! The night before last !—oh God!’ 

** * Do not exhaust yourself, Miss Crane,’ said Frank, in the kindest and 
most friendly tone. 

‘© *No, sir—I cannot now stand long—my heart is breaking !—I feel it! 
I had not seen é¢ since I was in London: my God had protected me! And 
the night before last I was lying as usual in my little bed, and thinking on 
my God, and looking at the little lamp, and watching its shadow as it moved 
on the altar-cloth; and I was saying, Iam happy—happy at last. Oh! my 
heart began to beat ; and I felt as if the place was closing in around me, and 
the awful shadow of some giant had filled my little room! Oh God! I 
looked on the floor: it stood—stood there—there!’ she said, pointing to a 
certain spot on the floor, ‘ J¢ gnashed its teeth—and the fire flashed red— 
red—from its murderous eyes, and 7¢ crouched for the bound—and, O Sa- 
viour! I called upon Jesus and Mary in vain !—and Jesus so near me! I 
am deserted !—I am deserted, because I am a sinner!—oh God!” * * * 

‘* ‘Beg pardon, miss,’ said the little servant Kate, who had followed them 
out of the room; ‘I want to speak one word, miss.’ 

** * Well, Katey,’ answered Ailey. 

‘¢ ¢ Things ain’t so bad as Miss Crane says, miss,’ said Kate. 

** Ailey blushed crimson, and her heart beat. 

** *Sure you won't tell on me, miss?’ 

***Oh, no, Katey: speak the truth.’ 

** * And you won't tell Miss Crane, miss ?’ 

*“* *No, child: but take care to tell the truth.’ 

‘** Well, miss,’ she said, while Frank devoured her words no less than 
Ailey—‘ well, miss, Father Bearne, miss, came two days ago, when Miss 
Crane was out, an’ he said, miss, it was all fancy, so it was ; an’ he took out 
a bunch of keys, miss, an’ he opened the tabernacle, an’ he took away our 
Lord in the blessed sacrament, miss; an’ then that night Miss Crane was 
attacked, miss, again.’ 

‘© *Oh, Kate! why did you not tell poor Emma?’ 

“ ¢T was afraid o' Father Bearne, miss; but I went to look for him, an’ 
he was out.’ 

** * And why not tell the confessor ?’ 

‘* “Oh, Miss Ailey, he’d be so angry—he’d be so angry—hush, miss! Oh 
my! oh my! but here he is!) Sure you won't tell him,’ whispered Kate. 

“* But the good confessor had known the circumstance before, and he 
thanked Providence for an interposition which cost poor Emma some pain, 
but which resolved the doubts of more than Father Bearne. The whole case 
was explained to the sufferer, and her security was once more restored.” 

The object of Mr. Mae Cabe in Adelaide Queen of Italy is as 
much political as religious. In the form of an historical novel, 
he wishes to impress upon the world the mischiefs that would 


arise if the Pope were dispossessed of his temporal power; and, if 


we may judge by his preface, he considers the Austrian Concordat 
a most happy event. ‘The current political notions about robbing 
the Holy See of its dominions are not, he says, new. The idea 


| has been realized hundreds of years ago, and the Pontiff been 


subjected to the power of the Emperor of Germany, the Roman 
nobles, or to revolutionists like Arnold of Brescia and Rienzi. 
The consequence was misery, not deliverance, to Italy; and such 


would be the case again. History looked at from this point of 
| view is not likely to be exhibited with much truth; but the au- 
thor’s politics are more conspicuous in his introduction than in 


his romance. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 26. 

War Department, Pall Mall, Sept. 26.—Jnfantry—25th Regt. of Foot—Major- 
Gen. Sir H. Somerset, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Gen, Sir H. F. Campbell, K.C.B. dee. 

War Department, Pall Mall, Sept. 26.—Caralry—l4th Regt. of Light Drags.— 
T. Phillips, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Dew, promoted. 

Royal Engineers—The surname of the Second Capt. promoted on the 18th ult. is 
Fyers, and not Fyors, as previously stated. 

Infantry—Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards—Ensign and Lieut. H. C. E. Malet 
to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice Cust, promoted; Hon. C, E. Edge umbe 
to be Ensign and Licut. by purchase, vice Malet; N. L. Melville, Gent. to be En- 
sign and Lieut. by purchase, vice W. D. Viscount Stormont, who retires 

ist Foot—Lieut. F. B. Hassard, from the 6th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Lawrell, who 
exchanges. 

6th Foot—Lieut. H. J. Lawrell, from the Ist Foot, to be Lieut. vice Hassard, 
who exchanges ; Quartermaster-Sergt. J. Cranney to be Quartermaster, vice ¢ roker, 
who retires upon half-pay, . 
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19th Foot—Capt. R. Young, from the 98th Foot, to | 


exchanges. ‘ 
24th Foot—Lieut. H. M. Burns to be Capt. without | 
leceased ; Ensign W. B. Logan to be Lieut. without 
25th Foot—Lieut. T. W. Sheppard, from the 97th Foot 
who exchar 
33d Foot 


pur 
} 





Lieut. J. J. 


Greenwood to be 








Major W. Pretyman, whose brevet rank has been conver 
under the Royal warrant of 6th October 1854. 

43d Foot—Lieut. R. M. Pakenham to be Capt. by pu 
retires; Ensign V. Fane to be Lieut. by purel \ 
M‘Goun, from the 5lst Foot, to be Ensign, without pm 
Surg. A. Croker, from the 98th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg 


83d Foot. 
i7th Foot—Ensign T 
sale of his commission. 
5ist Foot—F. T. Humfrey, Gent. to be Ensign, by pu 
J. Burton, Gent. to be E . sign, by purch 7 , Vice M*‘ Goun, 
5ith Foot—Lieut. C. Thomson to be Capt. without | 


’. Quinn has been permitted to reti 








Capt. without purchase, 
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xe Capt. vice Mitford, who 
irchase, vice R. A. Croker 
chase, vice Burns. 

, to be Lieut. vice Manners, 


vice 


Brevet- 


ted into substantive rank, 
rchase, vice Girardot, who 
ce Pakenham; Ensign T. 
chase, vice Fane ; Assist.- | 
vice Browne, promoted in | 
re from the service by the 
rchase, vice Scott, prom 


appointed te the 43d Foot, 
Brevet-Ma- 


yurchase, vice 


jor F. J. Griffin, who ohn upon full-pay; Ensign J. W. Hughes to be Lieut 
without purchase, vice Thomson, 

7ith Foot—Lieut. H. Currie, from the 84th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Blake, who 
exchanges. 

83d Foot—Assistant-Surg. R. Browne, from the 43d Foot, to be Surg. vice Ste- | 
phenson, deceasec : 

Sith Foot—Lic ut. G. P. Blake, from the 74th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Currie, who | 
exchanges. f r : 

h Foot—Lieut. D. E. Manners, from 25th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Sheppard, 

who exchanges. y 

98th Foot—Capt. H. Mitford, from the 19th Foot, to be Capt. vice Young, who 
exchanges ; Assist.-Surg. J. M‘N. Beatty, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice 


Croker, appointed to the 43d Foot. 

Rifle Brigade—Lieut. J. 
the sale of his commission. 
Mounted Riflemen—C. 
C. Currie, 





H. Harris, 


Cape 
Gent. to be 


Barnard, promoted ; 
promoted. 
Unattached—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 
converted into substantive rank, under the Royal 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. the Hon. St. G. G. Foley, C.B. Capt. « 
the substantive ~— of Major, under the Royal warrs 
Lieut. the Hon. T. Moreton, from the 3d Light Dra: 
Hospital note Inspector-General of Hospitals, with 


Ensign, by p 


R. Warden, 
warr 


























Gent. to be E 


19th Foot, 





Ashton has been permitted to retire from the service by 


nsign, by purchase, vice 


urchase, vice Cartwright, 
to have his brevet rank | 
ant of the 6th Oct, 1854. 
m half-pay Unatt. to have | 
ant of the 6th Oct. 1854. | 
. to be Capt. by purchase, | 


local rank in Turkey, T. 








Alexander, C.B., to be Inspector-General of Hospitals, with local rank in Canada, | 

The underme »ntioned Acting Assist.-Surgs. have ceased “4 do duty, there being no | 
longer occasion for their services: J. a Hammond, A W. Swaine, M.D., T. | 
Wiley, 8. Job, J. G. Leask, ~ B., T. W. 8. Locke, T. B Bi andford, A. Sanders. | 

Memorandum—Capt. R. yo or upon half-pay of 3d West India Regt. has 
been permitted to retire = ‘the service by the sale of his commission, he being 
about to become a settler at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Crate. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 23. | 

Partnerships Dissolved.—T. and 8. Bryde, Liverpool, commission-agents Bryde } 
md Murray, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Carter and Liverpool, ship-brokers 
Bailey and Co, Crutchedfriars, merchants—J. W. and R. Williams, Liverpool, boat- 
builders—Kewney and Co. Liverpool, wine-merchants—Lowsby and Wagstaff, | 
Liverpool, clothiers—Pfeiffer and Louis, Walbrook, importers—Lancaster and Co 
Walsall, iron-manufacturers; as far as regards H. Lancaster—Pickersgill and | 
Langley, York, inn-keepers—Cadman wd Co. New Rough Hill Colliery, timber- 
merchants and coal-masters; as far as regards T. Ramsell—Goymer and Steans, 
Sidney Place, Commercial Road East, linen-drapers—-Cox and Score, St. Ge . 2 
Bristol, alkali-manufacturers—Frost and Fisher, Der grocer—Errington and | 
Co. Salt Grass Dock, Sunderland, brass-founders; as far as regards R, Errington | 
jun.—Hope Iron Foundry, Blue Anchor Yard, York Street, Westminster—J. C. and 
J. Watts, Bristol, s il-makers—Swale and W ilson, Great Russell = , booksellers 

Sampson and Hanwell, Liverpool, marine-outfitters—A. G. and T. Corbett, Glas- 
vow, tea-merchants—Bogle and Co. Glasgow and Melbourne Willoughby and 


Melbourne, Australia. 
~WiLLIAM Srvarr FINDLATER, 


Mason, 


Bankrupt. Plymouth, 

















il-merchant, to surrender | 











Sept. 29, Oct. 27: solicitors, Terrell, Exeter; Edmond and Sons, Plymouth ; 
Simons, Merthyr Tydvil; official assignee, Hirtzell, Exete 

Dividends,—Oct. 14, Laidman, Chancery Lane, and Coborn New Road, Bow, 
stationer—Oct. 14, Bryan, Lambeth Walk, oilman—Oct. 15, Johns, Hertford, inn- | 
keeper—Oct. 15, Wooldridge, Strand, publisher—-Oct. 16, Brown, Great Russell 

et, linen-draper—Oct. 23, Reed, Bristol, ship-chandler—Qct. 16, Watson, Car- 
lisle, eurrier—Oct. 16, Crathorne, Bishopwearmouth, grocer—Oct. 16, J. C. and W. 
Herring, Sunderland, timber-merchants. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of | 
meeting.—Oct. 15, Davies, Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 23, Johnson, Stafford, che- } 
mist—Oct. 23, Holmes and Lewis, Birmingham, boot-makers. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPT. 26. 

Vartnerships Dissolred.—Uurst and Co. Hull, agents—Partridge and Co. 
Rowley Regis, brick-makers ; as far as regards J. Burls and Son, Maunden, 
Essex, grocer—Hankinson and Ingham, Medlar-with-Wesham, contractors—Em- 
mott and Co, Colchester Street, Tower Hill, Customhouse-agents— Howgate and Co, 
Mirfield, York, scribblers ; as far as regards J. Ridsdale, 8. Crabtree, and W. Bailey 

Ashton and Co. Liverpool, ship-builders—Mallison and Lord, Todmorden, joiners 

Flintoff and Co. Nottingham, milliners; as far as regards M. Flintoff—Waterman 
md Co. Bristol, boot-manufacturers; as far as regards E. Waterman—Poole and De 
Rome, Kendal, estate-agents Bryant and Co, Plymo gar-refiners—Hol!and 














md Co. Langton, Lincoln, farmers—Beard and Co, merchants—Johnson 
ud Kelly, Doncaster, woollen-drapers—Jackson and Asquith, Leeds, printers 
Upton and Hooley, plumbers—Kirkman and Eagleheart, King William Street and 
tlackheath, auctioneers—Wortley and Hanbury, Upper Baker Street, Regent's 
Park, grocers—Bellhouse and Sons, Manchester, contractors ; as far as regards F. T. 
be ease Caplen jun. and Parrish, Midhurst, drapers—Robey and Scott, Lincoln, 

gineers; as far as regards G. L. Scott—Jamieson r Jamieson and Co, West- 
" il Bleachfield, bleachers, and Kirkcaldy, yarn-merchants —Naylor and Co, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, worsted-manufacturers. 

Bankrupts. Grorcr Henry Sraniey, Cannon Street Road, St. George’s in the 
East, builder, to surrender Oct. 7, Nov. 6: solicitors, Lawrance and Co, Old Jewry 
Chambers ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings 

Henry Waryr, Mill Street, Hanover Square, carpenter, Oct. 11, Nov. 11: solici- 
tor, Draper, Charlwood Street, Pimlico; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook 
Court. 

WinuiaM Harrzie, Hanley, Stafford, chemist, Oct yn 31: solicitors, Challinor, 
Hanley; Smith, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitm Birmingham, 





Tuomas Hoorer Brook, Wolverh unpton, dr: aper, Oc 
tirmingham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham 
Henry ALrrep Warp, Birmingham, grease-manufactur 
Southall, Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birming 
Wiriuiam James Beaman and Ronwert Pearce Lewis, § 
ind Bath, hide-dealers, Oct. 7, Nov. 3: solicitor, Moger, 
Miller, Bristol. 
Sm™on Horsman, tea-dealer, Oc 


Bradford, Yorkshire, 


10 





31: solicitor, Southall, 
er, On 
ham. 
t. Catherine's, 
Bath; official 


t. 10, 31: solicitor, 


Somerset, 
assignee, 


t. 7, Nov. 4: solicitors, 


Foster, Bradford ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official a ee, Hope, Leeds, | 
png | Merrens and Jons SUTCLIFFE, Apperley Bridge, Yorkshire, dyers, Oct 
. Nov. 7: solicitors, Payne and Co. Leeds : official assignee, Young, Leeds, 
SAMUEL PARKINSON Murr, Westgate Hill, Yorkshire, currier, Oct. 14, Nov. 11: 
solicitors, Richardson and Sadler, Old Jewry Chambers ; Rawson and Co. Brad- 


ford; offic ial assignee, Hope, Leeds. 
Joun Wurrr, JosErn Ex.ey, and Joskru DARLINGTON, 
val-proprie tors, Oct. 11, Nov. 15: solicitors, 
Barwick, Lee ds: official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield, 
SAAC James Hapwew and James Lamont M'Grecor 
merchants, Oct. 16, Nov. 13: solic itors, Loundes 
issignee eo Liverpool 
Robert INGHAM, Hamer Bott 
6: solicitors, Heaton, Rox 
nee, Hernaman, Manches 


Lancashire, cotton-m 
lale; Keightley and Banning, 


oms, 





Westmorland, 


and Bat 


| 
Yorkshire, | 
Bond and 


Mexborough, 
Wakefield ; 


and Havannah, 
official 


verpool 
Liverpool ; 








| 
anufacturer, Oct. 7, Nov. 
Liverpool ; official assig- | 
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Dividends.—Nov. 7, Abbott, Clonakilty and Manchester, draper—Nov. 21, Bent- 
ley, Salford, roller-maker—Oct. 17, Nuttall, Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 21, Taylor, 
Liverpool, apothecary—Oct. 22, Doody, Stoke-upon-Trent, tailor 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Oct Cooper and Co, Chisworth, Derby, cotton-spinners ov % 





Macclesfield, victualler—Oct,. 20, Partridge 


Barlow, 
turer, 





Darlaston, 





l 


atch-manufac- 








Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Intosh, cabinet-maker, Dundee, Oct. 9—Carruthers, 
Tynron, Dumfries, Oct. 8. 
'? R IC ES 7: URRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS Closing Prices 
Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 

8 per Cent Consols .......++. cece 4) | #4 a 933 a | 93) 
Ditto for Account . 94) 4} a4 MM wo 934 
3 per Cents Reduced shut —_— _-— | 
New 3 per Cents . shut | —— | — » — cat 
Long Annuities shut i- —— —_ — | = 
Annuities 1585 | shut —_— _—— — —_—_i— 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent | shut —_ | — —— ona 

Tndia Stock, 10} per Cent | 230 _- —_— 2 —_ | «oo 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. per diem | 13 pm 16 17 16 16 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 > — | 993 ‘ — yg 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent i— — 15 pm —_ i7 a 

FOREIGN FUNDS 


Last Official Quotation during the 


















































Week ending Friday Evening 











Austrian .... 5 p. Ct French ij p. Ct. 
Belgian ... ‘i; — —_— Mexican _— 
Ditto e 23— so Peruvian 4a4— | 
Brazilian.. _— 102 Portuguese _— 
Ruenos Ayres 6= 81 Russian at 
Chilian.. ‘6-—-/|—_ Sardinian +— 
Danish t= | _ Spanish . = | 
Ditto '_— — Ditto New Deferred ;— | 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders 2, — 634 Ditto Passive | 
Ditto ° é-_— | vi Turkish 6 — | 
French 3 — ! Gof. 7K Venezuela ij — | —— 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Rattwars— | Banas— 
Kristol and Exeter . Australasian 104} 
Caledonian Kritish North American — 
Chester and Holyhe ad } City 654 
Eastern Counties { | Colonial 21 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ‘ommercial of London 30 
Glasgow and South-Western —_— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 16 
Great Northern 93 London .......-. 60 
Great South. and West. Ireland .| 115 ex d | London and County 32 
Great Western 64 LondonChartd. Bnk. of Australia 19} 
Hull and Selby j 1064 London Joint Stock 30 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Ml exd London and Westminster ivk 
Lancaster and Carlisle Jiexd. | National Bank . Se 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 15} National Provincial . = 
London and Black wall 64 New South Wales........ os 
London and North-Western | 102} Oriental ...... 393 
London and South-Western 104) Provincial of Ire land 564 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Lincoln 324 South Australia 37 
Midland Union of Australia 66} 
Midland Great Western (Ireland Union of London 26) 
North British Unity 41 
North-Eastern— Berwick 79) Western Bank of London 4a 
North-Eastern— York 554 Docks— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton : East and West India -— 
Scottish Central =~ London ... 66. ceees 102} 
Scottish Midland -— St. Katherine \ 
South Eastern and Dover j Toh Victoria . 2 
Eastern of France . MiscELLANEOUS— 
East India Guaranteed Australian icultural 25 
Geelong and Melbourne British American Land es 
Great Indian Peninsula 21} Canada lll 
Great Western of Canada 23} Crystal Palace 2 
Paris and Lyons Sik Electric Telegraph ot 
Misres— General Screw Steam 13) 
Australian -_— General Steam = 
Brazilian Imperial -— Peel River Land and Mineral 2 
Ditto St. John del Rey — Peninsular and Oricntal Steam bo 
Cobre Copper 57 Royal Mail Steam Tih 
Rhymney Iron — | South Australian 363 
BULLION Per oz METALS Per ton 
> . - « Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 ©... 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 uv 9 coon a ats 6 6B 
Mexican Dollars 051 Lead, British Pig... 2510 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars. Standard - @9S | Steel, Swedish Keg 2000.. 000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 26 
s s s s s ’ 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 Fine Fine...... 74to75) Indian Corn 
Fine ..... o— 0 Foreign, R Peas, Hog... 39—40 | Oats, Feed 
Red, New. 61- White F Maple .... 44—45 Fine .. 
Fin —e Rye White .... 43—46 Poland 
White ‘Old 69—71 Barley d Blue ...... 48-— 50 Fine 
Fine Malting i4—47z Reans, Ticks 40— 41 Potato 
New 67—71 Malt, Ord 70—7I1 Harrow... 42—44 Fine 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN | WEEKLY AVERAGE 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales Por the Week ending —_ 20 
Wheat 6%. 7a Rye ids. ld Wheat . 64s. 5d. | Rye 4s. 10d, 
Bari@y.... 45 6 Beans 45 3 Barley ..... 45 10 | Beans .4 3 
Oats ...... 26 Il Peas du $ Oats 27 2 | Peas . 4 y 
FLOUR | PROVISIONS 
Town ‘made per sack 60s. to 6 Butter—RBest Fresh, 13s. Od. per doz 
Seconds 55 — 58 | Carlow, Si. 8s. to 5! 10s. per ewt 
Bissex und Suff Nk on boards — i Racon, Irish per cwt — O-« 
Norfolk and Stockton —- 4 Cheese, Cheshire, fine — 74 
American per barrel 28 — 36 Derby, pale . 6 — oa 
Canadian 1 — 36 Hams, York 0 —l00 
Bread, 74d. to 94d. the 4lb. loaf | } , French, per 120, 5s. 9d. to 8s. Od 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
NEWGATE AND LeaDENHALI CATTLE MARKET.” Heap or Carrie at THE 
sd s. d s. a s. d sd s. a CATTLE- MARKET 
Reef } Oto3s Stood 2 S$lOto4 6to 410 | Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 8-4 4—4 8 42—48-—5 0 Reasts 517 1,265 
Veal... 3 O—3 B8—4 € 40—46—41 Sheep ..24,930 . 5.380 
Pork 48-5 4 + 8 - 4 2—4 6—56 O Calves 210 420 
Lamb. 0 O—-0 O—v0 0 00-0 O0—0 0 Pigs 255 115 
* To sink the offal, per 6 ib 
HOPS Woo! 
Kent Pockets 70s. to 90s Down Tegs per Ib. 16d. to 171d, 
Choice ditto 105 0 Wethers 0 0 
Sussex ditto 60 — 72 Leicester Fleeces 3a — 16 
Farnham ditto st — 100 Combing 1 — 155 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CUMBERLAND MITHPIELD Wuirrcnarre 
Hay, Good eee + 100s, tO 118, cee ececees 75s. to 85s 90s. to 108s. 
C nferior .... - — 50 0 «2865 0 — oO 
New... ese 60 —~= B84 was. ovee 0 _ 0 55 — 
Clover 120 — 128 1000 l— (126 108 == 120 
Wheat Straw Oo — 36 ° ° 277 =— 3 266— ww 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per tb. 1s. 9d. to 26. 3d Jamaica Rum per gal. 4s. 8d.to 5s. Od, 
Congou, fine oe ié¢é—3 Brandy 9 10 
Pckoe, flowery 1o-—3 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 44 — ©O 8 
In bond— Duty Is. 9/. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref percwt. 37 0 — 37 6 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 64s. Od. to 86s. 0d Guano, Peruvian .perton.220 06 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary Od. to 54s. Od Tallow, P. Y. ¢ perewt.51 9 — 52 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 58s. Od. to Gis. 6d Town “M@3a— 0 0 
en rrolina.. 24s. Od. to 26s. Od Rape Oil, Pale é0-—~— 0 0 
gar, Muscovado tls. Sd trown 526 — 0 0 
West India Molasses 21s. Od. to 22s. Od Linseed Oi! 42.0 ~— 06 0 
POTATOES Cocoa nut Oil 640-48 0 
Kent and Essex Regents...ton 85s. to 100s. ‘alm Oi. 65 80 -- 00 
o” Shaws “ — 0 inseed Oil cake, perton .195 0 =—200 0 
York Regents .. 90 — 95 vals, Hetton . 8 0 =— 9 
Scotch 5 — 0 TOOS crcsesvess 19 © — 60 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


7, 1856. 


[September 2 








LYCEUM 


Management of Mr 


THEATRE. 


Cuarces Ditton 


| OYAL 


Under the 





On Mownpay, Se 29, and during the week, the Drama 
of B *HEGOR. Belphegor, Mr. Charles Dillon; Ma 
deline, Mrs. Charles Dillon. Mrs. Tomsett, Miss Harriett 


Gordon, Miss Maria Wilton, Messrs. Barrett, Stuart, J. L 
Toole, Shore. To be followed by W. Brough’'s new Burlesque, 
PERDITA, THE ROYAL MILKMAID; or 

A WINTER'S TAL 

Miss Rosina Wright and a Grand Corps de Ballet 
Stalls, 5s.; Dress Circle, 4s.; Upper Circle, 3s.; Pit, 2s. ; 
Gallery, ls. Commenceat 7. Half-price to all parts (except 
stalls) at 9 
Box-oftice open daily from a till 4. 


WELLING TON MONUMENT.—The 


Commissioners of her Majesty's Works and Public 
, that it is the intention of her Majesty's 
Government to erect a MONUMENT in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, to the memory of the late DUKE of WELLING 
TON, and that the Commissioners are prepared to receive 
Designs for the same from Artists of all countries 

A Drawing, showing the ground-plan of the Cathedral, and 
the site of the proposed Monument, with a statement of 
the premiums and other particulars, will be forwarded to 
artists on application by letter addressed to me at this office 

ALFRED AUSTIN, Secretary 
Office of her ho ajesty’s Works and P ublic Buildings, 
Whitehall, London, Sept. 6, 1 
Y . ‘ . 

pecce CASTLE 

7 TOTTENHAM 

Bruce Castle is rather more than five miles from London 
It stands in a park containing nearly twenty acres of land ; 
and the surrounding country is open and salubrious 

A description of Bruce Castle will be found in the “ Beau 
ties of E and and Wales,” and in Lysons's “ Environs of 
London 

In addition to the Conductors, there are six resident 
Masters Pupils are prepared for the University, for the 
Naval and Military, or for Commercial or Professional Life 











Buildings give notice 











SCHOOL, 





In their plans of Government and Instruction the Con 
ductors address themselves as far as possible to the religious 
principles, reasoning powers, and good feelings of their 


Pupils. They make but litt use of artificial rewards or 
punishments, and corporal punis! ment they entirely discard 
The more qualified Pupils take an important part in the 
government of the school 

To the early formation of habits of industry, punctuality, 
and obedience, the cultivation of a love of knowledge, the 
elevation of the moral feelings and the development of the 
mental and physical powers, the Conductors direct their 
most strenuous efforts, being convinced by long expericnce 
that, besides the direct benefits copferred upon their Pupils, 
itis by such means alone that they can hope to lay 
foundation for solid acquisition 

A concise view of the plans in use is given in a small 
pamphlet, entitled “ Sketch of the System of Education at 
Bruce Castle, Tottenham,” which, with the Prospectus, may 
be had on applicaiion by letter, or otherwise 


| EPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
AKT.—INSTRUCTION IN ART may be obtained by 
Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses of Parish and other 
Public Schools, by Pupil Teachers, and the Public generally, 
at the Schools of Art established in the following places 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT SCHOOLS: Spitalfields, 
in Street— Westminster, Mechanics’ Institution, Great 
Smith Street—St. Thomas's Charterhouse, Goswell Street— 
Finsbury, William Street, Wilmington Squarc—Rotherhithe, 
Grammar School, Deptford Road—St. Martin's, Castle Street, 





AND 








Long Acre—Kensir Gore House, Kensing ston Gore— 
Lambeth, Prince's Road 

These Schools will REOPEN on the Ist Ocroner 

The NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL for MASTERS 
will be hereafter conducted at Kensington, where Public 


Classes for Male and Female Pupils in advanced studies are 
also conducted 

Localities wishing to establish 
to receive instruction, may ascertain the terms on which aid 
is given by the Department of Science and Art, by letter 
addressed to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Department, 
Cromwell Road, Kensington Gore South, London W 

NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar 


METROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 

SCIENCE APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS 
director 

Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, D.C.L. 

During the Session of 1856-'57, which 

the Ist of October, the following COURSES of 

and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be 


Schools, or Public Schools 


M.A. F.R.S. & 
will commence on 
LECTURES 


given 





Chemistry Ry A. W. Hofman, LL.D. F.R.S. & 
Metallurgy By John Perey, M.D. F.R.S 
Natural History By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S 
Mineralogy. } es , 
5. Mining j By Warington W. Smyth, M.A 
6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S 
7. Applied Mechanics. By Robert Willis, M.A. F.R.S 
8. Physics. By G. G. Stokes, M.A. F.R.S 


Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora 
tories) is 30/. for two years, in one payment, or two annual 
payments of 20/ 

Pupils are reccived in the Royal College of Chemistry, (the 
laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr. Hof 
man, at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of Lec 
tures are issued at 2/., 3/., and 4/. each. Officers in the 
Queen's or the East India Company's Services, Acting 
ing Agents, and Managers, may obtain tickets at half the 
usual charges 

Certificated 
engaged in edu 
duced fees 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, 
and others have also been establishe¢ 

For a Prospectus and information apply 
Practicai Geology, Jermyn Strect, London 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar 


DR. DE JONGH’'S 
IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
4 has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over 
every other variety, secured the confidence and almost uni 
versal preference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners 
in the treatment of ConsuMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBI 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 





Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others 
ation, are admitted to the Lectures at re 


at the Museum of 


SKIN, 
LITY, 








INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND APTER-TASTE 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY 
OPINION of C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq. M.D. F.R.C.P.B 
Physician to the Torquay Hospital for ¢ ‘onsumption, Author 
of “‘ Essays on Pulmonary Tubercle,” &c. &c. & 
«“Thave no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer 
your Cod-Liver Oil for the following reasons—I uavr rouNnD 


DIGESTIVE ORGANS, ESPECIALLY 
THEMSELVES TO BE Bit 
it is more palatable 
it is 


If TO AGREE BETTER WITH THE 
IN THOSE PATIENTS WHO CONSIDER 
it seldom causes nausca or eructation ; 
to most patients than the other kinds of Cod-Liver Oil; 
stronger, and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient 
Sold onty in Imreniat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. De Jonon'’s 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. sole British consignees, 
7, Strand, London ; and by many respectable Chemists and 
Druggists. 





| could never be thoroughly restored to health 





] OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
OFFICH.—The HALF-YEARLY DIVIDENDS on the 

Capital Stock of this Company, at 6 per cent per annum, are 

now in course of payment 
Adam Street, A Iphi 


TNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of at Home and Abroad. including gentk 
men engaged in Military and Naval services 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
The principl lopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
i division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of pro 
fit to the reduction of future premiums 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, 


LONDON and NATIONAL 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


RICHARD HODSON, Sec 

















Secretary 


YANK of 


PROVINCIAI 











For effecting every description of Life and Fire 
Insurance Business 
Caritat—ONE MILLION STERLING 
Principal Ofice—THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON 
rustces 
Sir John Villiers Shelley, Bart. M.P. Chairman of the Bank 
of London 
Sir James Duke, Bart. M.P. and Alderman of London 
The Right Hon. Thomas Milner Gibson, M.P 
Lieut.-Colonel Elsey, H.E.1.C.8. Director of the Bank o 
London 
Direct 
Chairman 
Sir Henry Muggeridge, Alderman, Director of the Bank of 
London 
Vice- Chairmen 
John Cumberland, Esq Wm. Anthony Purnell, Esq 
John E. Anderd Esq. Devonshire Terrace, Hyde Park 
Director of the Bank of London 
William Black Firm of Black and Bidmead,) Trump 
Street, Ch 
Stephen Broad, Esq. Rye Hill, Peckham 


Street Without 
Clapham 


William ¢ 
John Cropp, 


arr, Esq. Bishop: 


Oaklands, P: 





ark Road, 


Esq 





John Geary, |. the Crescent, Edmonton 

Thomas Gooch, Esq. (Firm of Gooch and Cousens,) Director 
of the Bank of London 

Alexander C. Lonides, Esq. (Firm of Ionides, Sgouta, and Co 
Director of the Bank of London 

Lord Claude Hamilton, M.P: 19, Eaton Square 

Fred. Winn Knight, Esq. M.P. Southwick Street, Hyde 
Park, and Wolverley House, Kidderminster 

Thomas Luce, Esq. M.P. King Street, St. James's, and 


Malmesbury, Director of the Bank of London 
John Malcolm, Esq. 47, Mark Lane 


Professor Morton, Royal Veterinary College 





Peter Robb, Esq. St. Martin’s-le-Grand 

Thomas BK. Stevens, Esq. The Elms, Kilburn, and Derwent 
Mills, Derby 

John Tarring, Es Firm of Tarring and Son, Bucklersbury 

Alfred Wilson, Esq Firm of Venables, Wilson, and Tyler, 


Director of the Bank of Lohdon 


ROVINCIAL Director 
Alexander Abercromby, Esq. (Firm of Alexander Abercromby 
and Co.) Glasgow 
William Allen, Esq. Lower Dominick Street, Dublin 


Esq. Mayor of Hull 

I tem Barwell and Sons 
Esq radford Strect 
hue hanan Street, 


Anthony Bannister, 
John Barwell, Esq 
Samuel Briggs 
John Brown, 


Birmingham 
Birminghan 


Glasgow 











John Burnett, Esq. Procurator Fiscal, Glasgow 
rheophilus Carrick, Esq. Official Assignee, Hull 
R. G. Collis, Esq. (Firm of M‘ Birney and Collis,) Dublin 
H. ¢ sey, Esq. Heathfield House, Birmingham 
George gwall, Esq. Talbot Street, Dublin 
Peter yy Gartland, Esq. Gaybrook, Malahide, Dublin 
William H. Huffam, Esq. Hull Dock Company 
John Killeen, E ulahide, Dublin 
Alexander Kirkland, Esq. (Firm of Kirkland and Russell, 
Glasgow 
tobert Morton, Esq. (Firm of J. and R. Morten,) Dublin 
Thomas Dundas Spiers, Esq. Houston, Glasgow 
Charles Wilkinson, Esq. (Pirm of Wilkinson and Ingleby 
Hull 
Avprrors 
I tors’ Aue —Benjamin Scott, Esq ° 
Ss s' Auditor—Henry Chatteris, Esq 
Public Accountant 
Physician 
He yi M.B. Professor of Medical Jurispruden 
Lond Hospital, and Officer of Health for the City 
of London 
Surgeons 
James Part, Esq. F.R.C.S. Surge the Artists’ Annuity 





Fund § t President of the North London 
Medic ul Society 
Thomas Carr Jackson, Esq. M.R.C.S 1 Free Hospital 


Solicitors 
Payne, and Layton, Guildhall Yard 
ers—Bank of London 


Messrs. Tyrrell 





Actuary—Ti us Walker, Esq. B.A. P.S.8. F.LA 
Manag i Secretary—Edmund Clench, Esq 
The Directors have the pleasure to announce that all the 
necessary preliminaries having been completed, the Office 


will Open for Business on Monpay Next, the 22d instant 
Insurers in this sociation have the security of a large 
paid-up Capital, a proprietary of more than one thousand 
Shareholders, and an Income from business already acquired 
exceeding 35,000. per annum 
Prospectuses with Tables and Terms of business may be had 





at the Chief and Local Offices, or of the Agents throughout 
the country By order, 
EDMUND CLENCH, Manager and Sec 
Threadneedle Strect, Sept. 16th, 1856 


] OLLOWAY’S PILLS a certain Cure for 
Amelia Hender 
iderson sq., Newport, Mon 
flicted for years with a disordered 
accompanied with sickness, pain in the 
s headache ; the faculty informed her that it 
gave her clearly to understand, she 
At this stage of 
commenced using Holloway’s Pills, which 
after every other medicine had failed 


ymach Complaints.—Mrs 
ward Her 


Liver and St 
widow of I 
was 


son, 
mouthshire, 
liver 

side, 3 
was constitutional, and 


some 





her malady sh« 


cured her in six weeks 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Pro 
fessor Hottow y's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constanti 





nople ; A. Guipicy, and E. Muir, Malta 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. _ 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Medical Gentlemen to 


Smyrna ; 


is allowed by upwards of 200 


curative treatment of 








be the most effective invention in the 

HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avo i; a soft bandage being worn round t! @ 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and cl be detected, and may 





seness that it cannot 
ep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
annot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
two inches below the hips, be- 
WHITE, 228, Piccadilly 


KNEE-CAPS, 


be worn during si 
and the Truss (whict 
the circumference of the body, 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr 


}LASTIC STOCKINGS, 
4 &c. for See eget nd all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELI of the , SPRAINS, &c. They 
are porous, light in -- xture, a inexpensive, and are Pees 
on like an ordinary stocking P rice, from 7s. 6d. to 1fs. each ; 
postage 6d. MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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— 
CAPE OF GOOD 
Mauritius, P de Galle, Madras, and Cal 
: moral Mail Steam-Ship ROBERT 
LOWE must be alongsi in the Victoria Docks, and cleared 
by noon on Monday, 29th instant, as the vessel sails pune 
tually on the morning of Wednesday, Ist October For pas 
apply to GrinpLay 53, Cornhill ; 
zht on goods and specie ay and 
, Austin Friars B.—As the mails will be made up in 
London on the evening of the 6th October, the vessel wij] 
sail from Dartmouth on the morning of the th 


TEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


A The Commissioners of her Majesty's Works and Py 


STE AM TO “THE 


J HOPE, 
cutta.—All goods for th 









reels, 




















Buildings give Notice, that they are prepared to RECEIV} 
DESIGNS from Architects of all countries for a Scheme 

the concentration of the principal Government Offices on a 
site lying between Whitehall and the New Palace at West 
minste and also Designs for two Buildings which her 
Majesty's Government have determined to erect forthwit _ 
is parts of such general scheme, one for the Department of 


the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the 


Secretary of State for War 


other for the 





Plans of the Ground, together with a Statement of the 
Premiums, and orn particulars, will be wrwarded to Ar 
chitects on application, by letter, addressed to me at this 
Office after the 30th in stant 

ALFRED AUSTIN, Secretary 


Office of Works, &c. Whitehall, 


NERAL POST-OFF ICE. 


September 


2ut » Sept. 1856 


— 
ms 























The Postmaster Gencral will RECEIVE TENDERS r 
the supply of WOODEN MAIL-BOXES, to be made in a 
cordance with a pattern box, which can be seen at this Of 
fice on application to the Clerk of the W 

The total number of Boxes required will be 1000 , 
must be delivered at this Office in the following quantities 

tat the undermenti is; Vv 

Yon or before the ury 1857 
0 on or before the 20t yruary 1557 
0 on or before the March 185 

100 on or before the 20th 

The Tenders must be «¢ l i ers, ad Sscd 

“ Her Majesty's Postmaster-General and superscribed 

Tenders for Wooden Mai nd they must t kc 
livered at the Secretary's Branch of this Offic at bef 
Noon on Monday, the 18th October next 

The person whose tender is accepted will be required to 
enter into a Contract, and to give bond with two si ties in 
the sum of 100/. for the « erformance of the ¢ 











| EPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
ART.—INSTRUCTION IN ART may b tained 
by Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses of Parish and her 
Public Schools, by Pupil Teachers, and the Public ge 
at the Schools of Art established in the following places— 
Aberdeen Metropoli ‘ 
et) 
Spitaltic 
Westminst 
re Saint Thomas's ¢ 
Birkenh« ad terhous 
Birmingham Finsbury 
Bristol Rotherhithe 
Carlisle Saint Martin's 
Carnarvon } Kensington 
Carmarthen Lambeth 
Cheltenham Neweastle-upon-1 
Chester Norwich 
Clonmel! Nottingham 
Cork 
Coventry 
Dublin 
Dudley nouth 





Potteries 
Sheffield 
Southampton 
Stourbridac 
Swansea 


Dundee 
Dunfermline 
Durham 
Exeter 
Glasgow 





Hereford ck 
Leeds mn 
Lancaster 
Limerick Warrin 1 
Liverpool Water ford 
Ludlow Wolverhampto 
Macclesfield Worcester 
Manchester Yarmouth 
York 
The NORMAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR MASTERS 
will be hereafter conducted at Kensington, where Pu 


Classes for Male and Female Pupils in advane¢ udies 
also conducted 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Regist 
TNDER HER MAJESTY’S 
PATRON AGE.—Royal German 
German, French, and American Mineral W 
to invalids at the Pump Room, Que 
also be obtained, carefully bottled, oft 
»vincial chemists, with a printed accoun 
indorsed by the highest medical testimony 
in which Dr. STRUVE’S MINERAL WATERS 
due to the chemical accuracy and peculiar 7 


n's il’ 











which they are prepared, and which causes the a 
tain their virtue much better than the imported waters. It 
has, however, also led to the sale of counterfeits, advertised as 

Brighton Seltzer,” “ Brighton Vichy, Bri 
hese have been severally analyzed, and found 








chemically imperfect; the professed Chalybeat 


eir cardinal 








other defects, containing not even a trace of tl 
ingredient—iron Ever ttle of Struve’s Waters has the 
name “* STRUVE on the Label, and again on the red stamp, 
with the Royal arms above the words ‘* Royal German Spa 
Brighton 

Price ls. 1 and 2s. 9¢. per be 


AND R HEE UMATIC 


ration is one of the benefits w! i 
has conferred upon man 
the present cen 
sidered a ro 
medicine 


YLAIR’S GOUT 
PILLS.—This prepa 

the science of modern chemistry 
kind ; for during the first twenty years of 
tury to speak h cure for the gout was 
mance, but now the efficacy and safety of thi 
fully demonstrated by unsolicited testimonials from persons 
in every rank of life, that public opinion «laims this 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age 
Sold by Prout and Hagsant , Strand, London; and all 
Medicine Vendors 


\UKES (without phy sic) 0 








is so 





f CONSTIP A- 








/ TION, Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency 
all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, dia ur 
rhea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, 
vid sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, ¢ ous h, asthma, 


bronchitis, consumption, also children’s cow y 
BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, whick 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. To t 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscular energy Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
le Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Ma 

General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has bec n perfectly restored by it after all other 















means of cure had failed. In ‘canisters, Ib., 2s. 9d. ; 2Ib., 
4s. 6Gd.; Sib., lls.; 12b., 22 the l2ib. carriag on 
rece ipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and Co , Re 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca 
dilly; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street ; 63 and 15°, 


Oxford Street ; 330, Strand. 

















this celebrated Fish Sauce 




















& GAS STOVES IN CHUR( 



































OLD BURLINGTON STREET, 


























own AND and SONS 


\OMMANS’S CELEBRATED AREGI 














lin, Duncan and Flo¢ kha) 


THE SPECTATOR. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


1. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


By Mrs. Spr In Illustrations by G 
Scuarr, and a Map. 





8vo, with 


Just read 


A RESIDENCE 


By Captain H. Bur_er Sronxey 
Sve. with 15 Illustrations, 


IN TASMANIA. 


99th Regiment. Demy 
a Map, price Is, cloth 
Vow re 


and 
ady 


3. 


SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY 


AND THE TYROL, in the Autumn of 1855. By Sin 
Joun Forses Author of *‘ A Physician's Holiday, 
&e. Post 8vo. with Map and View, price 10s. 6¢. clotl 





rhe ground is described clearly; the things that 
ippeared most worth see to a nsible, observant 





tourist, are set down, together with the tural im- 











pressions they produce and the result is a work mor 
agreeable in every way than many a book of travel 
Eram 
i 
THE TREATMENT OF THE IN- 
SANI without Mec) eal Restraints iy Joun 
Coxo.iy, M.D Demy 8vo. price Lis. clotl 
t suk 1 in ompl ng tl 
namely, of fully ex} n 1 
system of n restraint inti treat- 
His style is clear, terse, and vigor- 
1 page which will not be perused 
by a non-professional reader 





has embodied in this volume his ex- 
system of treating patients at Han- 
1ins besides uch origin lt itter 

7 sf 





ENGLAND IN TIME 


Donen Author of ‘ 


mal & Crown &vo. price 5s tl 


OF WAR. 
“The R 


By Sipxey 


THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, AND 





GODAVERY being Report on the Work 
structed on those Rivers for the Irrigation of Provinces 
in the Presidency of Madra By RK. Bairy Srru 
F.G.S8. Lieutenant-Colonel Bengal Engineers, &c. & 
In demy Sve, with 19 P rice 28s. clot 

“A most ct us and interesting work I 

NEW NOVELS 
l 
TENDER AND TRUE. 
By the Author of ** Clara Morrison In 2 vol 
Vow rea 
YOUNG SINGLETON. 
By Tatsor Gwyxxer, Author of * School f 
Fathers. 2 vols. 


‘Mr. Talbot Gwynne has made a considerable ad- 








var 1* Young Singlet« over his previous fictions, 
In his present story he rises into the varied action, the 
more humerous persons, and the complicated interests 

t el It has also a moral; being designed to 
paint the wretched consequences that follow from envy 


und vanity Spectator 





*‘ Power of description, dramatic force, and ready 
invention, give vitality to the story Press 
** There can be no doubt of the popularity of ‘ Young 
Singleton rning sf 
rhe tale is told with the auth isual clearness 
und vigow Daily 
EVELEEN. 
By E. L. A. Berwick, Author of ‘“* The Dwarf 
3 vols 
\ most interesting story, evincing power of ex- 
sion with vividness in detail, great feeling, and 
tl delineation of character. Sun 
A compound of the romance and the novel, not the 
pleasantly exciting on that account. The plot is 
romantic, and great literary skill and considerable 


truth and 
i story to 
novels are 


power are oman in the 
character presented, As 


to improve, few modern 


artistic contrast of 
attract, to interest, 
superior to it 





Globe 
*Eveleen’ is a work of promise ; it bears evidences 
of care, painstaking, and honest hard work—qualities 
» which we always give honour, Atheneum, 
4. 


Sreconp Eprrton of 


PERVERSION; 
OR THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OIF 
INFIDELITY, 





A Tale for the Times. In 3 vols. 
“This is a good and noble book. It is indeed | a 
Tale for the Times,’ and is the production of a get 
tleman, a scholar, and a Christian 


Itis the best- time “dl 
and most useful book which has appeared for years.” 
New Quarterly Review. 

** Perversion ’ is powerful as a composition. An un- 
wging energy sustains the writer from first to last 
Spectator 

A novel written with 
and what is 


both of what 
1 religious novel 


i strong 
right. It is 
Eraminer . 


sense 
is amusing 
free from dulness. 
** This work is extremely clever, and well and tem- 
perately written. The story has a touching interest, 
which iingers with the reader after he has closed his 
boo _ Atheneum. 
‘The ablest novel that has appeared for many a 
day.” —Literary Gazette. 
London : 


Smira, Exvper, and_Co, 65, Cornhill. 


("aoe JOURNAL 


5 in E 


he PICTOR T AL 
Old and New 


thorized Version ; 


NE WwW 
i best NEW WORKS may be 
from MUDIE’S SELECT 


scriber of One Guinea per annum. The pre 
given to works of 
losophy, 
also 
Societies supplied on liberal terms. 
be obtained on application. 

Cuartes Epwarp 
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COMPLETION OF “THE WAR,” BY THE 
“ TIMES per ace AC 
Now ready, in 1 vol. price 5s. cloth lettered, 
THE WAR, from the De ath of Lord 
Raglan to the Evacuation of the Crimea 
By W. H. Resse * The Times Correspondent,” 
With Additions and Corrections 
New Revised Edition of Vol. I p > just ready, 
London: Groree Rovrieper and ( 2, Fa iwwdon 
This day is published, in one thick post 8vo. vol. 
price 18s tl 


BLACK- 


MIE SECOND EDITION of 
STON! ADAPTED to the 


ABRIDGED and 











EXISTING LAW, Ilncorporati: some of t most 
Important Changes of the Ses By SAmMveEl 
Warren, Esq. M.P. D.C.I 
A learned writer, who discusses legal history and 
il principles with a force d elegance of diction 
which no other professional author of the present day 
has ventured to attempt Law Mage 
Wa. MAXxwet., 32, 1 ll Yard, Lincoln’s Inn, 
Just published, 64 p , 6d if wrapper, 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC FOR 
JUNIOR CLASSES. By Hen G. C, Surrm, 
Arithmetical Master, Dollar Institutio 
From the Rev. Prius K axp, A.M. F.R.S.S.L. 














and E. late Fellow of Queen's ¢ ege, ( bridge, 
Professor of Mathematic t University of Edin- 
burgh—*I am glad to learn t Mr. Smith’s 
Manual for Junior Classes, t MS. of which I have 
examined, is nearly ready for publication rrusting 
that the illustrative pre esses which he has exhibited 
may prove as efficient in other hands as they have 
proved in his own, I have ¢ it ple ure in recom- 
mending the work: being satisfied that a better arith- 
metician and a more judiciou her than Mr, Smith 
not to be found August 30 " 
ANSWERS to the vRITHAI ric, price 6d 
\ Work for Senior Clas by t yme Author, 
in continuation of this Manual, is in rse of pre- 
paration, 
Edinburgh : O1niver and Boy I SIMPKIN, 
_Marsnat 1 
with 1800 1 rations, price 31s. 6d, 
1L ASS-BOOK OF BOTANY; 
BEING AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
By J. H. Batroun, M.D. F.R.S.1 
Regius Keeper of the Royal Botar Garde sor 
of Medicine and Botany in the Un ty of 
Edinburg! 
‘In Dr. Balfour's Class-Book of Botany, the author 
ems to have exhausted every attainable sourceof in- 
formation lew, if any, works on this subject contain 


lensed mat- 
better 


uch a mass of carefully collected and con 
certainly none are copiously or 
Hooker's Journal of Bota 

he present contribution by D Balfour to the 
cience of botany is worthy of the high reputation of 
the author We recommend it to all those who are in- 


ter, and 





terested in the study of botany.” isso Vedical 
Journal. : 
One of the best books to place in the hands ofa 
tudent Annals of Natural Histo 
One of the most complete and elegant class-books 
on botany which has been published It itains all 
that a student may require, bot i description and 
illustration Lancet 
Edinbur {pam and CHarirs BLack Lendon: 
LONGMAN and Co 
Now Complete, 
In one handsome volume, cloth lett price 13s, 


YHAMBERS’S HISTORY of the 
SIAN WAR 

Illustrated with Wood Engravings, Cok 
and Map 


RUS- 
| Prints, 
Price 7s 


IFE and 


4 BURNS. 


cloth lettered, Volur Il 
WORKS ol 


Edited by Ronerr ¢ 


ROBERT 


IBERS Li- 





brary Edition Elegantly printed in demy 8vo. with 
Wood Engravings. 
Also 6 
Lo be completed in ! 2s. 6d. each, 
forming 4 handsome Volume 
Price 7d. Part XXXIII. for Oct 


of POPULAR 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS 


Price ls 


JS HAKSPERE’ 


pager. cane or ls. 6¢. cloth, 


Volume IX. of 
W ORKS—CHAM- 


h BERS'S IMPROVED ISSUE of KNIGHT'S 
ABINET EDITION. With Supplement wry Notes 
and Wood Engravings 
lo be completed in 12 Monthly Volume 
Price 15s, handsomely bound in cloth, 


the 3d Volume of 
PICTORIAL HISTORY of 
AND, brought up to the Russian War 
Revised under the care of Messrs. CHAMBERS, 


Also, Part XXIV 


ENG- 


price 2s 


Now ae amaate: * 4 — price 2/, 8s, handsomely 


nd in cloth 

BIBLE ; 
Testaments, 
with N 


being the 
to the Au- 
Dr. Krrvo 

and I 


xccording 
otes by 


w. and R 
AND CHOICE 


CHAMBERS, London dinburgh. 

BOOKS.—AILI the 
had without delay, 
LIBRARY, by every Sub- 
: ference is 
History, Biography, Religion, Phi- 
and Travel. The best works of Fiction are 
added. Literary Institutions and Book 
Prospectuses may 


freely 


Munpre, 510, New 
Cross Street, 


Oxford Street, 
London ; and 76, Manchester, 
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Se venth I Edition, price 6s. 
INFLUENCE; 
Mothers and Daughters, 


I? ME 
By Grace AGUILAR. 


GroompripGr E &S Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 


QIR ARTHUR ELTON’S “TRAC TS for 
THE PRESENT CRISIS. Some Copies of the 
above are still for SALE, sewed in one volume, con- 
taining both First and Second Series. Price 3s. 6d. 
mn. to Tomas Kersiake, Park Street, Bristol. 


a Tale 











30. OnN’ 8s SranpaRD LiprRaRy FOR OCTOBER. 
DOSTER'S CRITICAL ESSAYS, con- 

tributed to the Eclectic Review. Edited by J. E. 
Rytanp, M.A. In 2 vols. Vol. I. post 8vo. ‘cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, beautifully printed in small 8vo. bound 
in cloth, lettered, price 6s. 
ORQUATO TASSO; a Drama, 
the German of Goethe ; and other Poems, 
lated and Original. By M I. 
London: LoneMan, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS. 
SARDINIA AND NAPLES. 
Just ready, Chea ap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
Dre ANTONIO: a 
By the Author of ** Lorenzo Benoni.’ 
e in a thousand.”—Critic. 
Edinburgh : ‘om ConstTaBLe and Co. ; London: 
Hamitron and Co, ; and all Booksellers. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 3s, 
HE IN FI UENCE of CHRISTIANITY 
on CIVILIZATION, from the Birth of Christ to 
the End of the Thirteenth Century. By Tuomas Crap- 
DOCK. 
London: 


from 
Trans- 











Tale. 





Lonoman, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and 
_ Rose RTS. 


NTER NATIONAL FREE-TRADE CON- 
GRESS at BRUSSELS.—For a Full Report see 
No. II. of THE INTERNATIONAL, published this 
day. It also contains ‘* The Anglo-French Alliance” ; 
and all the Foreign News of the Week, Political, Com- 
mercial, &c. &c. Price 5d.; post- -free, 6d. 
Office, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HE CAMPAIGN in the CRIMEA. 
Vol. If. An Historical Sketch by Grorek 
BRACKENBURY, accompanied by 41 Plates from Draw- 
ing taken on the Spot, by Ww ILLIAM Simpson. Size, 
royal 8vo. price, elegantly bound, 2ls.; or coloured, 
42s. Just ready. 
Pavt and Dominic CoLtnacui and Co. 13 and 14, 
Pall Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty. 








xt week, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Kan ‘COVENTRY, An Autobiography. 
By G. J. Wuyre Metvitie. Originally pub- 
lished in ** Fraser’s Magazine.” 
By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. 2 vols. 18s, 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 2 vols. l5s. 


London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ; or with coloured Plates, 12s. 6d. 

TOTES on a YACHT-VOYAGE to 
I HARDANGER FJORD, NORWAY, and the 
ADJACENT ESTUARIES. By C. W, Rornery, Esq. 
With coloured Map, 8 Wood Engravings, 2 Steel 
Plates, and 16 Illustrations in tinted Lithography. 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonomans, and 

Roserts. 
SUBSCRIPTION, 12s. PER ANNU <4 

This day i is published, No. LIV. price 

HE JOURNAL of AGRIC ULTURE, 

and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 

and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Published Quarterly. 
Wiiu1AM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
\ ORKS of DR. M‘CRIE, Edited by 


his Son, A New Edition, to be completed in 4 








vols. 
This day is published, Vol. III. price 6s. containing 
HISTORY of the PROGRESS and SUPPRESSION 
of the REFORMATION in ITALY. 
ILISTORY of the PROGRESS and SUPPRESSION 
of the REFORMATION in SPAIN. 
Witriiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LETTER to those who have INSURED 
i THEIR LIVES, on the Evidence afforded by 
the Present Extraordinary Movement of the Precious 
Metals of the Necessity and Possibility of Protecting 
their Property against the Effects of the Continued 
Production of Gold. By James Maciaren, Esq. 
London: Ayiorr and Jones, Paternoster Row ; 
‘Tuomas Bumevs, |, Holborn Bars; and T. B. Bumevs, 
Birchin Lane, 


\ALIGNANT’S NEW PARIS GUIDE, 

I for 1956, porn from the best Authorities, re- 
vised and veretied by personal inspection, and arranged 
on an entirely new plan, with Map and Plates. 18mo. 
10s. 6¢@. bound, or without plates 7s. 6¢d. bound. 

**Galignani’s Paris Guide appears so good as to re- 
lieve the Editor of this work from the necessity of en- 
tering into any description, at p present, of the French 
Capital.”—Murray’s Handbook of France. 

London; Srwpkrx, MARSHALL, and Co. 


~ Just published, in a vols. small Bvo. with Portraits, 
e 18s. in clot 


K ARLY YE ARS and LATE REFLEC- 
4 


TIONS. In 3 vols. By Crewenr Cartyon, 
M.D. late Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Vols. I. and II. contain, among others, Notices of 
Coleridge—Sir H. Davy—Bishops Middleton and 
Ileber—Dr. Glynn—and Sir Walter Scott—with a Me- 
moir of John Abernethy, Esq. 

Vol. III, which may be had separately, comprises, in 
addition to a Memoir of Henry Martyn, Considera- 
tions connected with Death-bed Scenes—with Health 
and Longevity—with Dreams—Plurality of Worlds— 
and various points of deep interest in Philosophy and 
Divinity. 


London: Wurrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





6d. with Illustrations, LACKWOOD’S 
for « B 








THE SPECTATOR. 





[S eptember 27, 1856, 





M AG AZINE, for 

No. CCCCXCII. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS = 

The Athelings: or the Three Gifts. Part V. 

Wayside Songs, Original and Translated. 

Our Tour in the Interior of the Crimea. 

Mr. Buttle’s Review. 

Family History. 

Sea-Side Studies. 

A New Una. 

African Travel. 


OcroBER 1856. 


Part III. 





Wii™ Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


DRASER’S MAGAZINE, for OcroBer 
4 1856. Price 2s. 6d. ConrTarns: 

The Bashi-Bazouks. Richard Cromwell and the 

The Last House in C—— Dawn of the Re om se 
Street. co pere and his Native 


Protestantism from a Ro- County. 
man Catholic Point of | James Montgomery. 
View. The Angel in the House. 


Journal of a Tour in the | The Two Tuppers. 
Crimea, 1856. Part I. The Kingdom of the Two 
Ancient Gems. Part I.— Sicilies: its Present 
Ornamental Stones. State and Future Pros- 
pects. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


] ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a-C oe. 
Contents for Ocronrr. No. 
From Stamboul to Pesth. 
The Joint-Stock Banker. A Tale ofthe Day. By 
Dudley Costello. Chaps, XX. to XXIII, 
The Oxonian in Norway. 
The Young Clergyman and his Anti-Macassars. 
The American Expedition to Japan, 
British Army Reform. 
The Spendthrift. By W. 


CCXXXVIII, 


Harrison Ainsworth, 
“84. 

Letter-Writing and Letter-Writers. By 
hood. 

London: RicnHarp Bent Ley, New Burlington Street. 


0 OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 

Edited by W. Harrison Ainswortnu, Esq. 
Cowrrents for OcropER. No, COCCXXX. 

Sir Robert Walpole. By Sir Nathaniel. 

The Delayed Will. By the Author of “* The Un- 
holy Wish.” 

Austria and Sardinia. 

The Present Opposition. By Cyrus Redding. 

The Northmen in the Lake District. 

Information relative to Mr. Joshua Tubbs. 
P. Rowsell 

A Swedish Voyage Round the World, 
by Mrs. Bushby. 

Leaves from Old Trees. 

Two Days at Stuttgart. By an Old T r aveller. 

Victor Hugo: “* Les Conte mpl itions.” 

Revelations of Prison Life. 

Touton Field. By James Payn. 

The Talker and the Worker. By J. E. 

History of the Newspaper Press. By 
Andrews. 

Cuarman and IIA, 193, Piceadilly. 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


On the 4th of October, No. 1. price 2d. 


NA INAL MAGAZINE. Edited by 
AL Joun SaunpERs and WrstLanp MARsTon 


By E. 


Translated 


Carpenter. 
Alexander 


CONTENTS = 
Aurrep Tennyson. Portrait and Paper. 
Brarxirz, 


wn Sa.tvration, Engraving from. Sir C. Eastlake, 
P.R.: 
—— MonvcMENT IN St. Pavw’s. 


Tne STERFOSCOrE. Brewster, K.H. F.R.S. 
No. I. 

Uncie Groner. A Tale. By Wilkie Collins. 

Tae Home. By a Lady. Illustrated, 

Sold by all Booksellers, or No, I. will be sent, post 
free, from the Office, on receipt of 2 postage-stamps. 
The Work will also be supplied regularly in the same 
way for 3s. 3d. a Quarter in Numbers, and for 3s. in 
Parts. 

NATIONAL MAGAzine Company, ( Limited,) 

Street, Str: and, L ondon. 


BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 

OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
In October 6th will atk d, price 2s. 6d. 

Tue NAUTICAL ALMANACK, and 

Astronomical Rehemeris, for the Year 1860. With 

a Supplement, containing Ephemerides of Ceres, 

Pallas, Juno, and Vesta; most of the Newly-dis- 

covered Minor Planets, and of Neptune for the Year 
1857 

Joux MURRAY, 


By Sir D, 


25, Essex 


Albemarle Street, Publisher to the 


Admiralty. 
fF r% OUR LIBRARY. 


. for October, price 28, 
|e HE R p. AR CY. An Historical Tale 
, of the Gunpowder Plot. By the Author of 
“Emilia W ag am,”” &e. &e. 
Also, just published in this Series, 

CARDIN AL M \Z ARIN; or Twenty Years After. 
By Avex. Dumas. 
MARGARET 

James. Is. 
=~ NGARIAN BROTHERS. By 


GRAHAM, A Tale. By G. P. R. 


Miss Porrer. 
ls. 6 
GRANT ’*S PHANTOM REGIMENT. Is. 6d. 
London : Thomas Hopeson, 13, P: ate rnoster Row. 


In course of publication, price 5s. each, a | Series of 
YHOTOGRAPHIC POR TRAITS OF 
LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
By Mavii and PotyaLank. With appropriate Bio- 
graphical Notices. 
The Ocrorer Number contains : 
E. H. BAILY, Esq. R.A. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
No. 1. Containing Professor Owex, F.R.S. Xe. 
No. 2. - The Right Hon, T. B. Macautay. 
No. 3 o Rovert Srernenson, Esq. M.P. 
F.R.S. &e. 


No, 4, J. A. Rogsvck, Esq. M.P. F.R.S. &e. 
5. 


No. ee Sir B. C. Brovr, Bart. D.C.L. 
V.P.R.S. &e. 
London: Mavi and Potysiank, 55, Gracechurch 
Street; Daviv Boove, 86, Fleet Street; and all Book 


and Printsellers, 
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Qe ARTERLY REVIEYW,., 
No, CXCVIIL—ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
| forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher’s by the 4th, and BILLS for insertion by the 6th 
of OcTroBER. 
50, Albemarle Street, London, Sept. 


| 


16, 1856. 
| | grain REVIEW, No. CCXIT,.— 
4 ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub. 


lishers ON or BEFORE Saturpay next. 
London: LonGMAN and c o. 39, Paternoster Row. 


TEW Qu ARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XX. for Ocroner, price 2s. 6d. will be pub- 
lished on Monday, and will contain, in addition to the 
usual Digest of Current Literature, an Article on 

** Lord Dalhousie’s Administration in India,” 

_ London: Boswe ondon : BoswortH and Harrison, Regent Street, 
ws: VW ESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NE W SERIES.—No. XX. Ocroper 1856, 

Price 6s. CONTENTS: 

Alchemy and Alchemists. 

Buddhism: Mythical and Historical, 

The Property of Married Women, 

George Forster. 

Edinburgh Fifty Years Ago. 

Silly Novels by Lady Novelists. 

7. France before the Revelution of °89. 

8. Emerson’s English Traits. 

Conte mporary Literature :—} 1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy—? 2. Politics and Education—{ 3. Science— 
¢4. History, Biography, Voyages and Travels—} 5, 
Belles Lettres. 

London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand. 


] RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLVIII. price 6s. will be published on the 
Ist of OcroBER, 








hi Read 


12 ge 


CONTENTS = 
Theology—New versus Old. 
2. Mendelssohn and his Music. 
Cockburn’s Memoirs of his Times. 
Creation—Cuvier and Blainville. 
The Cape of Good Hope and British Caffraria. 
The Ignat‘an Controversy. 
The Manchester Exhibition 
The Cambridge University Bill. 
| 9. Piedmont and Italy. 
10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and Waxrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churchyard ; and Smmpkix, MarsHaui, and Co, Sta- 
tioners’ Hall Court. 


On September 30 will be published, No. VI. of The 
TATIONAL R VIEW. 
a CONTENTS = 


1. The Gowrie Conspiracy. 
. Crime in England and its Treatment. 


] 
2 
3 
] 
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3. Victor Cousin on Madame de Hautefort and her 
Contemporaries. 

4. Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

5. De Foe as a Novelist. 


3. Italy. 
. Sydney Dobell on the War. 
. Personal Influcnces on our Present Theology : 
Newman Coleridge— Carlyle. 
rice! 
| London: CHarmMan a Ha ALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 
\ ART-JOURNAL, for OcToRER, 
price 2x. 6d. The Royal Pictures Engraved in 
this Number are—** The Madonna,” after Carlo Dolei, 
and ** Hyde Park in 1851,” after J. D. Harding. The 
Sculpture-Print is ‘* Titania,” after F. M. Miller. 
Articles on the es subjects are included in 
this Number—“* The National Commissions”; ‘“ Bri- 
tish Artists—No. 19, J. M. W. Turner,” illustrated ; 
*The Féte Saloons of Baden,” illustrated; ‘* The 


, on) 





Houses of Ps arliament” ; ‘* Projected and other Moru- 
ments” ; The New P ictures in the Nations al Gal- 
lery”; ‘*The Crystal Palace,” illustrated ; The 
British Association”; ** The Monks of the middie 
| Ages,” illustrated; ‘‘ The late Sir R. Westmacott, 
R.A.” ; “The Manchester Institution”; ‘* Pizarro,” 


&e. Xe. 


Virrve and Co, London; and all 


25, Paternoster Row, 
Booksellers. 
ITERARY GAZETTE.—Fstablished 
J 1817. Published every Sarurpay, 72 columns, 
price 4d. ; stamped, 5d. 
CONTAINS : 
1. Reviews of New Books. 
2. Notices of Publications 
Week. 
Articles and Communications, including Me- 
moirs of Eminent Men Deceased. 
4. Gossip of the Week—English and Foreign. 
. Fine Arts and Fine Art Gossip. 
. Music and the Drama, 
=. roceeding rs of the Learned Socicties. 
Varieties 
A Wee kly Rested of all that is interesting and new in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 
5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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THE NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
Re UR BRANDON, 
it 2 vols. 


** An admirable tale, one of the most readable novels 
produced this year.”— Daily News. 

“* Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free 
sketches both of life and scenery, which are dashed of 
with a freshness and vitality which the reader will feel 
to be charming.” — Atheneum. 


0 vT 0 N THE 
| By Henry Owean, LL.D. 
| = ABLE LIFE; or 


London. By Mrs. TRro.tore. 
Hvrsr and Biackerr, Successors to H 


vigorous 
i 


WORLD. 
3 vols. 

Paris and 
3 vols. 
COLBURN. 





London: Printed by Josern Ciayron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josrru Ciay 
tox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by the 

aforesaid Joseru Ctayron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midolesex. 
—Satvnpay, 27th Serremarn 1656. 
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